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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 

Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 

Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 

Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 

Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 

Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 

Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
leveland, The Helman-Taylor Co, 

Coiumbas, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 

Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 

Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 

Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 

Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. * 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 

Newport, W. P..Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 

Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 

Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 

Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 

Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 

Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 

Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 

Springfield, Mzssasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. *. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 

Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Va is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. és; 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted witbin three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND . DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HATS AND BONNETS 
& iS: SS s& V's — 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





hate hae DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Rebes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 





BLAR FTF. A423 8 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





‘6 A V2: ¢ 2-01 2 8° 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





C H A Ft. Sy 4 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 


waists. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 


° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


R OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 

Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 


. LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 


34 West 35th St., New York 
7 aw 2. FT 


A. IMPORTER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & «", and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschucck, 2y7 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, 


OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 4znd St., New York 
KE. H. FIELDING 
e MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 





& CO. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. TA CO 8 °T 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West s6th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 
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MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren™ 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
§6 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing arc Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 20th Street, Telephone 1123 38th. 
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DIED 


Moore.—On 23 June, at his residence, 
11 E. 65th St., John Godfrey Moore, hus- 
band of Louise Hartshorne Moore, in the 
52nd year of his age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Barnes-Sturgis.—Miss Edith S. Barnes, 
daughter of Mr. John S. Barnes, of New 
York, and Mr. Warren Sturgis, of Boston, 
will be married in Trinity Church, Lenox, 
on Wed., 26 July, at noon, 


WEDDINGS 


Flagg-Bonnell.—Mr. Ernest Flagg and 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Bonnell, daughter 
of Mr. J. Harper Bonnell, were married in 
St. John’s Church at Clifton, S, I., on Tue., 
27 June, at 4 30 o’clock, the Rev. Dr. John 
Eccleston officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss Isa- 
bel Cameron, Miss Lucy Norton, Miss Bon- 
nell, Miss Gertrude Alexandre, Best man, 
Mr. W. Allston Flagg. Ushers, Messrs. 
Edward Crowninshield, Exstein Norton, W. 
A. Larned, John S. Neeser, Henry J. How- 
ell, Stowe Phelps, George Cromwell, Ru- 
dolph Neeser. 

Kip-Bushnell.—Mr. Elbert S. Kip and 
Miss Alice Aldan Bushnell, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Bushnell, of Morristown, N. J., were 
married in St. Peter’s Church at Morristown, 
N. J., on Wed., 28 June, at 5.30 o'clock, 
the Rev. Dr. Hibbard officiating. Flower 
girl, Miss Catherine Ames. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Anna Bushnell, Miss Barbara Warden, 
Miss Tellie Churchill, Miss Gertrude Hoy, 
Miss Margaretta Stone, Miss Anna Elizabeth 
Kip. Best man, Mr. Charles A. Kip. 
Ushers, Messrs. Samuel Adams Clark, Fred- 
eric W. Geisenhainer, Mason Young, Jr., 
Charles G. Egbert, Archibald Forbes, 
George J. Little, Ridley Watts, Joseph B. 
Ames. 

Knox-Niles.—Mr. John Jay Knox, son 
of the late John Jay Knox, and Miss Flor- 
ence Niles, daughter of Mr. Lucien H. Niles, 
were married in St, Peter’s Church at Gali- 
lee, N. J., on Wed., 28 June, at noon, the 
Rev. David H. Greer officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Madge Niles. Bridesmaids, Miss 
Helen Dominick, Miss Ethel Thornell, Miss 
Adelaide Knox. Best man, Mr. Irving 
Knox. Ushers, Messrs. John J. Havemeyer, 
Norman K, de Mauriac, C. Arthur Com- 
stock, Herman W. Knox, Hugh R. Potts, 
Benjamin V. Keyser. 

Alling-Terrill—Mr. Arnon Augustus 
Alling, of New Haven, and Miss Katherine 
Augusta Terrill, of New Hartford, Conn., 
were married at New Hartford on Thur., 15 
June, the Rev. Edward Dickinson, D.D., 
of Buffalo, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Susan Ensign. The bridesmaids, the Misses 
Eleanor Cram, Agatha Alling, Mabel Cushman 
and Victoria Cooke. Best man, Mr. D. B. 
Brinsmade. Ushers, Mr. Colin Carter, Mr. 
Walter Smith, Mr. R. Johnston Goodman 
and Rev. Louis Parsons. 


INTIMATIONS 


Budd.—Mr and Mrs. Henry A. Budd 
will sail on the Lucania, 1 July, for an ex- 
tended trip abroad, 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lenox.—The first handicap tournament 
of the season was played at the Lenox Golf 
Club last week, and there is also a series of 
handicap tournament for women for a cup 
offered by Miss Maud Curtiss, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ryran K. Stevens will 
spend the summer at the Bennett cottage. 

Mr. Richard C. Dixey has arrived at 
Tanglewood for the season. 

Sunnycroft is now being occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. George G. Haven. 

Bonnie Brae, owned by Mr. Henry A. 
Barclay, has been taken for the season by 
Mr. E. H. Litchfield and will be opened this 
week, 

Mr, Charles Lanier opened his country 
place this week, 

Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn opened his cottage, 
Pine Croft, last week. 

Mr. S. F. Frothingham recently bought 
three half-raters and launched them on Lake 
Mabkeenac, where there will soon be held a 
series of boat races. 

Newport.—Among the recent arrivals at 
Newport are Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Willing, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Murray, Miss Jane Whiting, 
General and Mrs. J. Pierson, the Misses 
Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. William Schermer- 
horn and Miss Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Almeric Hugh Paget, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mr. and Mrs, Clement C. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs, George B. De Forest, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fowler, Colonel and 
Mrs. Edward De V. Morrell, Mrs. John G. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs, Robert B. Carpenter, 
Mrs, George W. Wales. 

Mrs. Astor is expected to arrive at Beech- 
wood about 10 July. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clarence H. Mackay have 
taken Mrs. George Tiffany’s cottage, Gravel 
Court, for the season, instead of going abroad 
as they first intended. 

Mrs, Potter Palmer and Miss Julia Grant 
arrived for the season last week, 

Mr. and Mrs, H. A. C, Taylor of Chicago, 
will spend the season at Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton L, Winthtop, Jr., 
will spend the season with Mr. Winthrop’s 
father. 

Dinners were given last week by Mr. 
J. Nicholas Brown, Mr. Gordon MacKay, 
Mrs. A, T. Kemp, Mr. Sidney Webster, 
Mr. Pembroke Jones on board the Narada, 
Commodore E, T. Gerry on the Electra and 
Mrs, John R. Drexel on the Sultana. 


GOLF 


Dyker Meadow.—The second half of 
the professional match for $200 was played 
on 24 June between Willie Anderson, of 
Baltusrol, and George Low, of Dyker 
Meadow. Seventy-two holes constituted the 
match to be played, 36 at Baltusrol and 36 at 
Dyker Meadow, The contest at Baltusrol 
was played on 17 June, when Anderson fin- 
ished 2 up. 

Anderson again defeated Low on Saturday 
by 1 hole, thus winning the match by 3 up, 
one to play on the 72 holes, Their scores 
by strokes for the last 36 holes were even as 
follows : 


Anderson......5 45 5 5 46 5 5—43 
st baseede 3544565 §—4 
Anderson......6 4 4 4 5 § 6 § 4—43~86 
i ee 745 46 5 5 § 4—45—88 
Anderson...... 65535365 § eG 
LOWiccwiitcnss 745 €@7'3 6 3.325 
Anderson...... 64446 § § 3 *5—42—88 
Lew pautena ces 544545 5 4 *4—40—86 
*Bye hole 


Morris County.—James A. Tyng won 
the gross score prize at Morristown on Satur- 
day, making the 18 holes in 83 as follows: 
45545 6 4 4 5—42 
5743 4 5 4-41-83 
W. Y. Marsh won the handicap prize. 


Scores : 


W. Y. Marsh— 
Out . ccyaeeses 435455 5 § G4 
| epee 46775 64 5 4-48 go 
Gross, H’cap. Net. 
W . Fc Sam ane-s dnmumbnedte go Io 80 
ae ER be ae 94 12 82 
JOMOR TE TO ook ccacsccccesece 83 ° 83 
P. B. GARNER 006... .cseccsecs 101 18 86§83 
WW. fe BID occ sccesececes 95 1 
A. Te issrvancsccasscens 100 1s 85 
BD. Lge 42's ds vod suts sve 103 17 86 
ao = es it 87 
C. Eas vice csccovesecwe 100 13 87 
W.. Ailston Flagg.... 100d 





Marmaduke Tilden. . 


C. R. Henderson, Jr.........-.000 94 4 go 
James A. Edwards............++ 10§ 15 go 
W.D. Vamderpool..............- 95 3 gz 
COCR bcs ccccocceccecsce 106 13 93 
Ransom H. Thomas............. 114 20 94 
CRORED Rs bos cdcccceccoses 1 3 108 








The President’s Cup scores were : 
Second Match Play Round—G, M. May- 
nard, 13, beat .H. P. Toler, 0, 5 up and 4 
to play; H. W. Ford, 7, beat A, W. Post, 
©, 5 up and 4 to play: G. J. Little beat W. 
A. Flagg, 5 up and 4 to play; W. L. 
Thompson, 6, beat F, V. S. Crosby, 4 up 
and 3 to play, 


LAWN TENNIS 


Philadelphia.—The women’s national 
lawn tennis championship was won at Phila- 
delphia on Sat., 24 June, by Miss Marion 
Jones, of California, who defeated Miss Maud 
Banks, of Philadelphia 6—1, 6—1, 7—5. 

The finals in the mixed doubles were won 
by Miss Rastall and Mr. Hoskins, Belmont 
C. C., defeating Miss J. W. Craven and L, 
P. Gardiner, Kenwood C. C., Chicago, 6— 
4, 6—o. 

In the women’s doubles for the champion- 
ship Miss Craven, of Chicago, and Miss Mc- 
Aleer, of Pittsburg, defeated Miss E. J. L. 
Rastall and Miss Maud Banks, of this city, 
6—4, 6—1,7—5. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Majestic.—Arriving Tue., 20 June. 
Mrs. J. A. Bostwick, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Miss Brown, Mr. Stewart Brown, 
Mr. 1. A. Burden, Jr., Mrs. Burden, Mr. 
and Mrs, H. W. Cary, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Constable, Miss W. L. Constable, Miss Edith 
Constable, Mrs. W. P. Douglas, Miss 
Douglas, Mr. A, Butler Duncan, Mr. Charles 
Lanier, Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Col. Vernon 
O. Taylor, Miss Wright. 

Kaiser Friederick.—Sailing, Tue,, 20 
June, Mrs. C. D. Blair, Miss Clark, Miss 
E, J. Clark, Count Cassini, Countess Cassini, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Dexter, Mr. W. Endi- 
cott Dexter, Mrs. Courtlandt Hoppin, Miss 
Hoppin, Dr. Sherwood B, Ives, Miss Ker- 
nochan, Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt, Mr. 
F, H. Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. Fordham 
Morris, the Hon. Henry Stoddard, Mrs. 
Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs, Lyman Tiffany. 

New York.—Sailing, Wed., 1 June, Mr. 
John Calcwell, Mrs. Caldwell, Mrs. C. S. 
Carstairs, Miss Lilly Carstairs, Mr. Carroll C. 
Carstairs, Mr. J. Stewart Carstairs, Mr. C. 
Haseltine Carstairs, Count and Countess da 
Conturbia, Mr. Thomas Kelly, Mrs. A. 
Kessler, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan W. Lambert 
and children, Mr. H. H. Rogers, Jr., Miss 
Mai H. Rogers, Mr. Lawrence Turnure, 
Miss Wells, Master Raynor-Wells. 





Is Excellency the Governor, at the 
H Empire, maintains its supremacy as 
the only example of the legitimate 
drama left in the city, and, with the exception 
of capable Ameha Bingham for equally capa- 
ble Jessie Millwood, the cast remains as it 
has been. Neither heat nor storm daunt audi- 
ences, and the Empire will certainly be open 
on 1 July, something unprecedented in theat- 
rical annals, 


Ingenuity and liberality in combination 
have enabled Mr. Hammerstein to supply the 
public with a unique-as-to-setting place of 
entertainment, The Venetian Terrace Gar- 
den is provided with three stages, and in the 
lighting and general arrangements an effect 
of brilliancy has been aimed at. The enter- 
tainment consists of the usual class—vaude- 
ville show—the special list of performers, in- 
cluding performing Arabs, trick dogs, trained 
baboons, beside an automaton orchestra and 
vocalists, 


At the Madison Square Roof Garden the 
chief features are a pantomime—Unmasked— 
in which Mme. Pilar-Morin appears, and an 
operetta forthe Avon sisters. Isham’s Octo- 
roons also take part in the show. 


Koster and Bial’s Aerial Palm Garden, be- 
side really excellent orchestral music, offers a 
black Jennie Lind, Leonidas’s trick cats and 
dogs, and a company of thirty octoroons, led by 
Johnson and Dean. 


Cissie Loftus, who is at the Aerial Mag- 
nolia Grove, has added to her clever imperso- 
nations those of De Wolf Hopper, May Yohe 
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and Julius Stager. Here, also, are Walton's 
monkeys and Mlle. Erna’s dogs. 


A new dance has been introduced in The 
Man in the Moon at the New York. It is 
known as the skipping-rope dance, and it is 
given by four comely English girls. 


At Terrace Garden, where Victor Her- 
bert’s Twenty-second Regiment Band gives 
nightly concerts, the programmes are devoted 
to certain composers on different evenings. 
This evening is to be a Herbert night. 
Among other composers represented during 
the week have been Bizet, Suppé, Wagner, 
Gounod, Rossini, Wagner and Strauss. 


At Keith’s Miss Rose Melville continues, 
and a short sketch, To-morrow at Twelve, 
engages the services of Charles Dickson and 
Kathryn Osterman. 


Musical Dale, a popular London performer 
on a number of instruments, is the principal 
attraction at the Pleasure Palace, where also 
Lillian Burkhart is appearing in a little mili- 
tary play of which she is the author.—At 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house the star 
attraction is Corinne, the one-time child act- 
ress, who is now a song-and-dance artist. 
The other contributors are well-known spe- 
cialists, who have already won their way to 
the favor of New York audiences. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Empire—8,20, His Excellency the Governor. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden—Vaudeville. 

Aerial Magnolia Grove— Vaudeville. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Harlem— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Terrace Garden — Twenty-Second Regiment 
Band. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Variety. 

Manhattan Beach—g, The Idol s Eye. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 415 
Evere morning frock built of gray agara 
S linen. Underskirt finished at the bottom 
witha deep fold headed with stitching; an 
opening at the side is overcrossed with stitched 
linen frogs, fastened on small brass buttons, 
Overskirt pointed in back and front, and fin- 
ished with stitching. Short jacket heavily 
stitched, and coming together in front with- 
out fastening; large brass buttons are effect- 
ively used. Revers lined with white linen, 
edged with black silk braid. High flare col- 
lar treated in the same way. Toque of em- 
broidered chiffon with gray quill at one side. 
Black and white silk shirt worn beneath. 
White homespun costume. Corded skirt 
with design of white taffeta reaching up the 
front. Smartly cut coat fastened to one side. 
One long rever is lined with taffeta, corded 
with narrow black velvet to correspond with 
the skirt. On the side of the jacket where 
there is no rever the taffeta design again ap- 
peart. Deep, turned over collar treated with 
taffeta and velvet cord. Plain sleeves in- 
cluded in the arm hole with shallow plaits. 
Cravat of white chiffon appliqué with Renais- 
sance. Hat of white tulle caught with black 
butterflies. 
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Smart yachting frocks of dark blue che- 
viot serge, graceful skirt smartened with black 
silk soutache braid. The coat is cut just to 
the belt line in the back and slightly pointed 
in front outlined with braid. Plastron revers 
and collar are of white cloth trimmed with 
the black braid. Hat of white English chip 
bound with white grosgrain silk and trimmed 
with black velvet put on in narrow strips 
over a broad white gros-grain band, Through 
the side is stuck long black quills and a knot 
of velvet fastens them securely to the hat, 
Pale blue cloth frock tunic skirt falling 
gracefully over a plaited taffeta flounce the 
same shade. Double-breasted Eton fastened 
with fancy steel buttons. Revers of striped 
moiré silk on a white background lined with 
satin. The edge of revers is of white blue 
panne velvet corded with black silk braid. 
Braiding in black also outlines the tunic and 
appears on the front of the Eton, Deep 
turned down collar of cloth in the back. 
Cravat and tie are of white taffeta, as is the 
little line simulating a vest which appears 





above the revers. 
taffeta band and quills. 

Fig. 5777—Simple morning gown of white 
lawn, with hand-tucked bodice and dickey. 
Flounce and fancy collar of white lawn, 


Severe hat of white straw, 


polka-dotted with blue. Tie of blue taffeta, 
stitched. Lawn turn-over collar. Hat of 
coarse yellow straw, with band of black vel- 
vet, fastened with gold buckle, holding two 
curled quills. 

Fig. 5786—Riding habit of gray habit 
cloth, Linen collar, White lawn tie, Black 
derby. 





THE “ auTevIL’’ 


A new conceit in bat wing ties, of fine light 
weight silk, ae with openwork embroidery. An 
interlining of a contrasting color gives a novel ap- 
pearance te the tie which has net been heretofore 
effected, 


GEORGIAN COURT 


He residence of Mr. George J. Gould 

I at Lakewood is from designs by Mr. 

Bruce Price. The reproductions 
from photographs show the beauty and stateli- 
ness of theinterior. A description in detail 
is found in a review of the works of this 
architect contained in No. 5 of Great Ameri- 
can Architects. 

The architectural problem presented to the 
designer was that of creating in a pine forest 
a large and beautiful but unostentatious home 
for a gentleman of large means. 

Mr. Price is the architect of many of the 
important structures of this country, notably 
the American Surety Building and St. James 
Building, New York; residence of Mr. 
Henry F. English, at New Haven ; residence 
of Mr. Geo. S. Scott, at Newport; New 
Haven Historical Society Building, residence 
of Judge Horace Russell, at Southampton ; 
The Hunt Memorial, Chateau Frontenac, at 
Quebec ; East End Station and Hotel Place 
Vigor, at Montreal, the Royal Victoria Col- 
lege at Montreal, the Canadian Pacific Station 
at Montreal, residence’of O. B. Wesson, at 
Springfield; Welch Dormitory, at Yale; 
Home for Aged Gentlemen, Tuxedo Club 
House, residence of Mr. Addison Cammach, 
at Tuxedo, residence of Mr. J. C. Pumpelly, 
at Norristown, and many others. 








Notices of any kind, and all corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 29th Street, New York, and not 
personally. 








































GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 

Let us send you samples ot 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 


WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 

We send a self-measuring blank 

and guarantee a fit in shirts and 

pants. Our general line of hab- 

erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 
Our Booklet, ‘*A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’ sent 


free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cu1caco 


A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 








is a revelation to one who has not made 
it, and a double pleasure to those who 
have enjoyed it. 

The way to go is by the New York 
Central Lines—you have the choice of 
a dozen routes and the quickest and 
most comfortable trains. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 
4x8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-tive 
books; this Catalogue sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
5 tesa Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork. 


The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they know the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniéber’’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








OLEIN — 


WATER 


OLEIN 


SKIN FOOD 
Immediately softens A delightfully _re- 


the skin and removes | freshing tonic used for 
incipient wrinkles. The | removing dust, powder 
tissues are nourished | or oiliness; a boon for 
and firmness restored to | Summer use, as it fades 
7S) the muscles, producing | freckles and refines en- 
a youthful contour and | larged pores while keep- 
_ freshness of complex- | ing the skin clear, cool ; 


ion. | and fragrant. ; ; 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Post-paid. 





ULEIN “SKIN FOO 








PRICE, $1.50. 
Post-paid, 


An Immediate Improvement Guaranteed 


Dr. Fames H. Freeman says: 
*“* We recommend the Olein Preparations because they are positively harmless and marvelously effect- 
ive beautifiers, and we bestow upon them the heartiest endorsement of the American Journal of Health.” 


Address all Mail Orders and Inquiries to 
OLIVE ROBART, 


343 Fifth Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 214 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
and at 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 








DR. DYS’ | 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris. 


Entirely composed ox 
flowers and vegetable 
substances. Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Sene Dermale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 
Vv. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 














GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 





’ A Home Product which Amer- 
FOX'S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE | icans are Especially 
For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, Proud of. 


The most peectices and ——— 
form of High Gaiter yet produced. Spat and Puttee e 
eer ny | forming one continuous ges hes J fit ony Now used in many of the best 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than | . 
the ordinary cloth 7 alter. No BUTTONS TO COME | hotels, clubs and homes, in 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderful support to | preference to foreign 
the leg. Strengthening for young children. | 7 
All wool and water-proofed. Easily dried or cleansed. | vintages. 
Can had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, 
and a variety of mixtures. | 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, etc. 
Or sent direct on receipt of price by 





re etc, 
i 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


\Pleasant V. alley 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bldg. | * 
Beach St. and West Broadway, N. Y. W ine Company, 
RHEIMS, 


| 
STEUBEN Co., New Yorx. 








LONG BEACH, L. Il. 


FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. ;— 


GOLF LINKS. 
COTTAGES AND INN NOW OPEN. Bape 4° e+ agin dele tact eh 
LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 24. | IF YOUR HAIR is not satistactory it can be 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND | made so safely, quickly, 
| lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade 


NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW | 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 


COTTAGES THIS SEASON, 
IMPERIAL CHEM. M'F'G CO., a92 Fifth Ave.,N.Y¥ ’ 
aN NNN SSRN Oe ea es 





|For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 








Apply to 
New York Office, 12 West 23d Street, A. E. DICK. 


TELEPHONE 21A, LONG BEACH. 








Readers inquiring names of shops 
where articles mentioned in Vogue 
are purchasable should always en- 
close a stamped and addressed en- 


velope for reply. 

















ESTABLISHED 184s. 


Mal, rays (. 


NEW YORK STORE, 
BROADWAY, 
COR. 31ST ST. 


BROOKLYN STORES, 
Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave. 





Our Flannel Sutts 
in Greys and Tans 


have become quite popu- 
lar. 

Light in weave and 
“smart” in appearance 
they make the best of 
lounging suits, yet the 
price for Coat and Trou- 
Sers is but $10. 

Other flannels up to 
$20. 


Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 
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ummer Shoes 
for Children, 


Of Imported Tan Goat, button or lace, 
specially made lasts, broad solid leather 
extension sole, hand-sewed; extra strong 
in both material and work » very 
neat in appearance; a perfect shoe for 
mountain, seashore or every-day wear 
generally. 


According to size, $2 to $3.25. 


Oxford Ties, Bicycle, Tennis, 
Running Shoes, etc., 
at moderate prices. 


Our shoes, made on svecial lasts, con- 
form to the natural outlines of the 
foot, ensuring greater freedom of motion, 
greater durability and a better appearance 
than shoes built on ordinary models, and 
the assortment of sizes so large that everv 
child can be properly fitted. 


Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe the Children in 
the best manner, at the least cost. For 4 cents 
postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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For 4 cents 


N.Y. 
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Ribes and their latter-day development, nations, are usually prone enough with- 
I out prompting to indulge in ungenerous criticism of alien tribes; but along 
with this instinctive hostility to foreigners there has grown up, here and there, 
a tendency to adopt the characteristics or customs of some nation that has persistently 
vaunted itself as superior, and which by dint of a good deal of pose and some excellence 
of achievement in certain directions has succeeded in getting itself accepted at its own 
excessively high valuation. A case in point is that of the French nation, which has 
strutted about the world’s stage claiming as its peculiar characteristic an elegance and 
taste so superlative as to be unattainable by barbarians—which is the status assigned by 
the French to nations outside of their sometime kingdom, sometime empire, but just at 
the moment what might be termed limited Republic. The pretense of the Frenchman 
is that he alone of the children of men is capable of fitly exemplifying the art of 
embellishing actuality, and gilding the basest vice, however gross, prosaic or 
squalid. ‘* Behold me and my fine manners,’’ says the Gaul, ‘‘ admitted that I 
am nasty-minded, my thoughts perpetually dwelling upon erotic subjects, but did 
ever any other surround the betrayal of innocence or the temptation to continuance in 
sin with such a charming mise-en-scene ?”’ ‘The Frenchman has imposed his view of 
himself and of his attainments upon many alien people, and although there have 
always been those who disliked the fussy artificiality of the French manner it has 
been accepted as something rather fine. The Frenchman has had every chance of 
perpetuating his characteristics, for neither emigration nor immigration touch France ; 
here is a homogeneous people, centuries old, which for generations has posed as a 
garden wherein bloomed the choicest flowers of polished courtesy. 


The Gaul is vain of many other qualities and achievements: art, military prowess, 
his literature, but it is his pride of manner only with which this paper is concerned. Sev- 
eral momentous happenings within the last few months have thrown the boasted fine 
manner into strong relief, and these have shown the Frenchman to be a rude and unjust 
barbarian, not at all the gentleman he pretended. At one end of the social scale have 
been the officers and crew of a French steamer, that knew neither discipline nor humanity, 
but which brutally sent to their death passengers who could have escaped such sad doom 
if allowed into the small boats manned by the members of the crew. At the apex 
of the social pyramid were the members of the aristocracy who found themselves caught 
in the fire trap of a charity bazar. What a gallant fight they made for their own lives, 
flinging out of their path across floor and from ladder those women who impeded their 
progress toward safety. Charming manner this! Such a chivalrous way of looking 
out for self ! 


Intermediate classes have shown their fine manners in the Dreyfus case. In fact, 
as a study in pose, nothing has ever equaled the case of this unjustly accused man, the 
agitation of whose wrongs has revealed to an astonished world the real Frenchman 
divested of pretense. Shorn of his airs and fine phrases it is seen he is possessed of 
neither manner, manners, nor the most elementary sense of justice. Forgery, per- 
jury, lying, persecution have been perpetrated by the highest military, judicial and po- 
litical dignitaries, crimes in which they and the nation have acquiesced, it being well 
understood that tardy justice is now being done Dreyfus and Picquet, because France 
finally realized that she was suffering in the world’s opinion for her contemptible be- 
havior. Not native elegance but ‘‘ barbarian’’ opinion has compelled the Frenchman 
to be just. 





Still another self-betrayal shows the innate vulgarity of the French. A year ago 
the newspapers of France indulged in diatribes about Americans so venomous in 
tone as to amaze those who had mistaken the Frenchman's suavity, born of greed for 
American trade, for genuine regard. Americans were rudely treated in Paris shops 
and theatres, in cafés and on the streets, and this because the thrifty Frenchman feared 
for his investment in Spanish bonds. _ When all this discourtesy provoked resentment 
the Frenchman became alarmed least American gold should cease its Franceward 
flow, and he returned to civility of demeanor. The rift in his manner, however, had 
disclosed him to be still a barbarian, 


The latest exhibition of French super-elegance includes a riotous demonstration 
by members of French aristocracy, who, incensed by the decision to do justice to 
Dreyfus, seized the occasion of an enormous social gathering to assault the highest 
official in the Republic and to indulge in indiscriminate scratching, biting and punch- 
ing. The spectacle was sufficiently disgusting at the race track and humiliating enough, 
one would imagine, to make even the vain French people ashamed. Worse was to 
come, however. When arraigned the titled assailant showed himself a poltroon and 
a liar. He sought to escape the consequences of his cowardly attack upon an un- 
armed man by pleading unpremeditation, but, unfortunately for him, not only circum- 
stantial but direct evidence, based upon remarks that he had made, showed that the 
whole demonstration and his share in it were deliberately planned. 


A manual of French etiquette based upon contemporaneous French behavior 
would result in a code in which justice, truth and courtesy would be conspicuous by 
absence. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
MOLDED 
THE 

LIBERALITY OF A FOREIGNER—THE 


WHO ARE BEING 
THROUGH 


RUSSIANS 
LITTLE PATRIOTS 


LITTLE 
INTO 


HIGHLY COMMENDABLE WORK 
BEING DONE AT TUSKEGEE 
WHY GIRLS PLAY WITH DOLLS HAS COME TO 
THE PASS OF BEING SCIENTIFICALLY CON- 
SIDERED—-AN AUTHORITY SAYS THAT 
LOVE LETTERS SHOULD BE EPITOM- 
IZED IN VERSE—WOMEN ARE 
NOW BEING TRAINED IN 
GERMANY TO ATTAIN 
ECONOMIC INDE- 
PENDENCE 
CLEVER SCHEME OF THE 
OF WISCONSIN TO RID 
STATE OF TRAMPS 


AUTHORITIES 
THAT 


THE 


Mong the most touching and suggestive 
of the Memorial Day observances of 
1899 were the exercises held in New 
York City, in which four hundred Russian and 
Roumanian Jewish children took part. These 
little ones are indebted to Baron Hirsch for the 
educational privileges that they enjoy. The 
language insisted upon in the schools is Eng- 
lish, and the children, none of whom has been 
in this country more than a year, and some of 
them only four months, were able to render in 
perfectly intelligible English, patriotic songs and 
recitations. The most picturesque of the ex- 
ercises was saluting the flag, which was ren- 
dered especially attractive by each child carrying 
two small flags. Among the speakers was Dr. 
Blauvelt, a native Russian, who told his audi- 
ence.of little ones that if they had remained in 
Russia not one in ten of them would have had 
any schooling at all. He also drew their at- 
tention to the different significance of the 
Russian and American flags, one the emblem 
of tyranny, the other the emblem of liberty 
and of opportunity—at least to the white race, 
and in this country (Dr. Blauvelt is not respon- 
sible for this qualification). The strongest 
effort is made throughout this system of educa- 
tion to make of the little immigrants well in- 
formed and patriotic citizens in embryo. 


* * 
* 


Another interesting and important event ot 
recent happening was the commencement of 
Tuskegee College, Tuskegee, Alabama. Then 
closed the eighteenth year of continuous and 
ever increasing work at this college for the 
education of negro youths and maidens. Not 
only are the students instructed in the learning of 
the books and in industrial pursuits but they are 
trained to regard the needs of the poor and the 
sick in the neighborhood. There is a regu- 
larly organized Humane Society which makes 
for a conservation of energy and an intelligent 
direction in their philanthropic work. There 
are also societies among the students which 
carry on religious, temperance and missionary 
work. The report of the industrial depart- 
ment was especially interesting. Here there 
were thirty-two graduates representing, such 
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trades as painting, dressmaking, laundering, 
nursing, cutting, fitting and putting together a 
shoe, tailoring, printing, millinery, cooking, 
carpentry, steam engineering, farming, saw- 
milling, dairying, carpentry, tinsmithing. The 
enrollment for the college year was 1,164— 
363 of them girls—and more than one thousand 
worthy applicants were turned away for want 
of room. 
* 

The students have paid in cash toward their 
expenses, $8,730, and in labor $56,000. This 
includes the making of 1,000,000 bricks, the 
cultivation of 700 acres of land, the sawing of 
250,000 feet of lumber, the dressing of 
260,000 feet, the washing of 300,000 pieces 
in the laundry. The college needs funds to 
carry on its beneficent work and any benevo- 
lently inclined man or woman could easily 
satisfy himself of the incalculable value of 
Tuskegee to the commonwealth as well as to 
the negro by a little investigation of its history 
as to management, aims and results. 

Pian 

Dolldom has fallen under the eye and the scalpel 
of the scientist and he and his learned brother, 
the critic, have lately made much ado about 
little girls and their interest in their dollies 
which they persist in regarding in the light of 
a mystery. A point which gives the learned 
men great disquiet is why girls care for dolls. 
One sage maintains that because dolls are very 
rarely made to look like babies, that their po- 
tential maternal instinct has little to do with 
the case. Another savant of equal magnitude 
deduces entirely unlike conclusions. It does 
not appear to suggest itself to any of these in- 
tellectual headlights that convention may have 
imposed the doll upon the little girl, when, if 
left toa free choice of toys from early infancy 
and encouraged to outdoor activity and inter- 
ests beyond the four walls of home, the 
small maid might have been, like her brother, 
only an occasional individual interested in 
dolls. It is so much the rule to select a 
doll for the tiniest girl the fact is ignored 
that a habit of doll is inculcated in every girl 
and every possible stimulus applied to keep her 
interested in this class of toy. Give a little 
girl blocks, whistles, drums, trains of cars, and 
tell her only silly Cissies play with dolls— 
which is the way boys are taught to look down 
upon doll-playing—and note whether she de- 
velops a doll mania. It would be safe to 
hazard she would do nothing of the kind. The 
tom-boy is the natural healthy little human 
child and the one likely to be the popular ideal 
in a more enlightened age, which will regard 
with pity the sentimental doll-playing little 
girl that the conventions of to-day exact shall 
be the small maiden a la mode. First thrust 
upon her a habit and then philosophize as to how 
she came to acquire it! How like man’s 
usual blundering method of perplexing himself 
about woman ! 

*** 

In a pleasant chat about letter-writers the 
author says truly that letters of passion should 
never be collected in a volume, and not more 
than two or three from the same person should 
be read, for passion is naturally monotonous. It 
is claimed, and rightly, that the right medium 
for the expression of passion is poetry, which 
arrests thought and feeling at white heat and 
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crystallizes it, compelling it to brevity. An- 
other class of letters also—the religious—are apt 
to become rhapsodical, and this class of per- 
sonal confession also is better suited to poetry. 
The same writer in mentioning Mrs. Carlyle as 
a letter writer, comments upon her abounding 
humor. ‘* The most personal of all qualities, 
and the most modern, for it grows with our 
taste for character study and our sense of life’s 
incongtuities. Humor is an atmosphere of the 
mind, humor is color, wit is form; humor 
has to do with the character, wit with the 
head.”” 


* 
* 


It is noticeable that even in Germany, where 
conservatism as to woman has its stronghold, 
the fact is recognized that in spite of platitudes 
about her destiny being that of the wife and 
mother, it behooves the authorities to see to it 
that she has training in such trades and profes- 
sions and studies as shall fit her to become an 
economic factor. It appears that first among 
the considerations in a practical training for 
girls isa knowledge of English, it being now 
required of the clerks in shops that they under- 
stand and speak this language. Somewhat less 
extensively acquaintance with French is also 
required. Bookkeeping, typewriting and sten- 
ography are also taught, and there are courses 
in sewing, cutting and fitting. It will be seen 
that only commercial pursuits are considered; 
it is to be hoped that agriculture and fruit and 
flower-growing and cattle and sheep-raising 
will later be urged upon the attention of girls, 
as clerkships in shops and offices are becoming 
more and more difficult to secure, the would- 
be workers increasing much faster than there is 
need of their services. However, what is being 
done to enable girls to attain economic in- 
dependence is most commendable, and the good 
work will undoubtedly continue until it will 
be expected of the daughter of the house, as 
well as the son thereof, that she shall be a pro- 
ducer, and not as at present, in too many cases, 
an idle, good-for-naught consumer only. 


* 
* * 


The authorities in a town in Wisconsin, de- 
siring to rid the place of the daily infliction of 
tramps, jailing them having failed of a deter- 
rent effect, decided that Johnny should be 
made to work for his supper, and accordingly a 
workhouse was added to the prison. This 
new arrangement was so little to the liking of 
the sons of leisure that the annual one thousand 
tramp visitors fell precipitately in a year to 
fifty. New York could be rid of many hun- 
dreds of undesirable folk who are hangers-on 
at semi-charitable homes if a day’s work along 
some needed line were exacted in return for 
meals and lodging. 


HIS ROYAL WAYWARDNESS 


Hist ! Cupid is a graceless scamp— 
V ) A heartless prince of hearts— 
With ancient bow and puny shafts 
With gilt worn off in parts. 


He’s always holding some one up, 
And grows fat, I declare ; 
And yet —I wonder where are all 
His where.with-alls to wear. 
A. Lincoln Millet. 
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TWO PEONS AND A GRINGO 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER 
CHAPTER III 


Ravers turned and walked slowly back 

| to the casa, but not to join in the 

gaming. The thought of that was re- 

pugnant now. The last hour had changed 

him. A something had sprung up in his heart 

before which his youthful recklessness had 
made way for a manly purpose. 

As he entered the library a servant was 
bringing in coffee, cognac and cigarettes. 

«“ Where have you been?’’ asked Don 
Luis. ‘I began to fear we had lost you.”’ 

‘«T have been thinking,’’ Travers replied, 
‘¢and I have a question to ask you.”’ 

Don Luis bowed graciously. 

‘«In your study, if you will be so kind.”’ 

They passed to the next apartment, 

««Don Luis, may I be frank with you?” 
Travers asked, when the door had shut them 
in. 

** Surely, Don Eduardo.”’ 

‘«It is because I respect your friendship 
that I have asked this privilege. Do you also 
look upon me as a friend ?”’ 

‘¢ Have I to repeat, Don Eduardo, that my 
casa and all within it are ever at your dis- 
posal? Would one say as much to less than 
a friend ?”” 

It was ah evasion, but Travers let it pass. 
«* Then, Don Luis,’’ he said bluntly, ‘* man- 
liness demands of me that I acquaint you with 
my covetousness. I wish to marry your 
Chita.’” 

Lon Luis looked his astonishment. ‘* How!”” 
he exclaimed. ‘* Do you not know that she is 
but a peon, Sefior?”’ 

‘«She is more than that to me: she is the 
one woman whom I have loved.”’ 

Don Luis paced the length of the room and 
back again ere he answered. ‘She is more 
than that to me, too. I am willing to own it, 
Sefior. She is dear to me as my own flesh 
and blood.”’ 

‘*T will make her happy.”’ 

*«She is too young to marry.”” 

‘« I will wait for her as long as you please.”’ 

‘« She is like a daughter to me; she will in- 
herit with Mercedes. Say no more about it 
now. Come: we will return to the others.’’ 

Travers did not press the question. He 
felt that it was as Chita had said: that he could 
gain nothing from Don Luis; that to attempt 
more would be idle. 

His host led him back to the library, where 
the gaming-table had been set out, with four 
chairs placed about it. Don Luis waved him 
toward one of them. He smiled and shook 
his head. 

«¢ What ?’’ asked Don Luis, surprised. 

‘*I have decided to play no more ; but I 
will watch you awhile, with your leave.”’ 

He drew one of the chairs a little to one side 
and sat down. His eyes were bent upon the 
cards, but they were furthest from his thoughts. 
Deal followed deal, and he took no heed of 
who was winning or losing. 

An exclamation from Johnson roused him. 
He looked up. Bitters sat opposite him, 
studying, not his opponents, nor his hand, but 
the top card lying upon the pack. Chita’s 
warning flashed over him. He scrutinized that 
top card narrowly. There was no mistake— 
the card was marked. By Arcas? If so, for 
what purpose? And how did Bitters know 
of the mark? Was it a conspiracy planned by 
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Bitters and Arcas to rob the other players? 
No, for he alone was the target aimed at by 
Arcas. Yet it was evident that Bitters was 
taking advantage of the marks, for he was 
winning heavily. 

Travers watched the game, silently but 
closely ; watched till he discovered that every 
card in the pack bore a mark, till he came to 
recognize some of them. Johnson had not lost 
much. Don Luis had been the sufferer. It 
was time for him to interpose. A large stake 
lay on the table. Bitters had raised it with all 
he had. Don Luis was about to call him. 

Travers put out his hand and stayed Don 
Luis. ‘* Wait,’’ he said, quietly, ‘he has 
you beat.” 

‘* How !°” exclaimed Don Luis. 
‘©The cards are marked. Bitters knows 
“ 

Bitters sprang to his feet, yellow with rage. 

‘« They are his cards, Alcalde,’’ he cried. 
‘« Cards brought here by him, as you know. 
If they are marked, it is his work. We have 
suspected him before, as Johnson here will tell 
you.”” 

‘* That is true,’’ said Johnson. 

‘¢ And he knows the marks,”’’ concluded 
Bitters, triumphantly, ‘‘ or how could he know 
that I have you beat ?*’ 

It was a clever argument. Don Luis, sus- 
picious of both, drew back from them coldly. 
Johnson's gray eyes fastened their keen glance 
upon Travers. Travers was dumb, not so 
much at the turn of events as at the revelation 
it gave. Like a flash, he saw it all. 

Speechless with anger, he sprang toward 
Bitters, his one thought to choke the truth 
from the other's lying throat. Johnson, ex- 
pecting no less, was ready. With a bound he 
threw himself upon Travers, and, by sheer 
weight, bore him down. Don Luis rushed to 
the outer door and called the servants. They 
came just in time. As the Alcalde turned 
back into the room, Travers, struggling des- 
perately, was gaining upon the powerful John- 
son. And Bitters ——- 

Don Luis leaped forward, seized Bitters’s 
arm and wrenched a knife from the coward’s 
grasp. As he did so Arcas and a dozen others 
rushed into the room, and the struggle was 
ended in a moment. Travers and Bitters, over- 
powered and bound, were, by the Alcalde’s 
orders, carried out and secured in the dark 
room of the casa. 

Arcas, though the plot had succeeded so 
well, was not exactly satisfied. That Travers 
should be driven from the rancho in disgrace 
was the only outcome he had looked for. He 
had no desire to see the young American 
undergo the pillory or whipping-post, and 
nothing less than these might now be expected 
from Don Luis. This outlook disturbed him 
less, however, than the fact that his fellow- 
conspirator was apt to undergo similar punish- 
ment, and, under the persuasion of ‘‘ Papa 
Argola,’’ might make a confession. Such 
an outcome would not only clear his rival— 
it would also irretrievably involve him. 

The portals of the casa were closed for the 
night and the court-yard was deserted, yet he 
sat on the edge of the veranda, before the dark 
room’s heavily barred door, pondering these 
unpleasant possibilities, and sorely regretting 
the part that he had taken. Suddenly he 
started up. He had heard no sound, yet the 
instinct of the Indian warned him. The moon 
had not yet risen, and in the shade of the 
veranda it was very dark, but his quick eyes 
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discerned a darker shadow. He took a step 
toward it, threateningly. The shadow ap- 
proached him without fear, and he drew back 
amazed. It was Chita. 

‘Why do you watch me?’” he demanded, 
sullenly. 

‘« For the reason that you fear to be watched. 
No protestations, Arcas, I know the part that 
you have played to-night.”’ 

** What do you know ?”’ 

‘IT saw you. I was in the library when 
you came, like a snake in the dark, to tamper 
with the cards. You know Don Eduardo’s 
innocence. Which of us is to free him ?”’ 

*¢ Chita, I swear ts 

‘« Swear nothing—confess."’ 

*¢I do, but hear me, Chita. It was Sefior 
Bitters furnished the marked cards. It was he 
gave me the temptation."” 

‘* You were ready enough to be tempted.”’ 

“Yes, for I loved you, Chita, and I feared 
this stranger would steal your love. I wished 
him to leave the rancho, and you. Nothing 
more than this, I—ha! what have you there ?"’ 
He seized her wrist. ‘Saints, ‘tis the key 
to the dark-room !°" 

a ks 

‘< Where did you get it ?”’ 

*¢ From Don Luis’ chamber.*’ 

‘« For what purpose ?”’ # 

‘¢ To set him free.*’ 

** You love him so much ?”’ 

«« More than tongue can tell."’ 

For a full minute his hand gripped her arm, 
while no word was spoken. ‘Then he took 
the key and turned resolutely toward the door 
of the dark-room 

«What would you do?”’ 
alarm. 

Arcas turned toward her, his voice tremu- 
lous with emotion. ‘*I will free Don 
Eduardo,” he answered. 

**¢ And then ?”’ 

‘¢ Then he shall have my Tonto, the swift- 
est mustang for miles around, and the next 
best one, your Papinta. *’ 

«¢ Why both? ”’ 

“ That upon his oath to wed you, you may 
go with him, Chita. °° 

‘¢ Shall I aid you ?”’ 

The voice of the Alcalde fell upon their 
ears like the voiceof doom. Don Luis stepped 
from the shadow and took the key from Arcas’ 
limp hand. He eyed them silently for a full 
minute, then inserted the key in the lock and 
swiftly threw the door open. << Lights,’’ he 
commanded. 





Chita cried, in 


Arcas tremblingly brought one. Chita 
sank down, speechless with fear. 
The Alcalde cut Bitters’s bonds. ‘* Arcas,”’ 


he said, sternly, ‘* conduct this fellow to the 
portal. If he ever sets foot on the rancho again, 
kill him, as you would kill a snake—you, or 
whoever may meet him.”’ 

Bitters made no effort to protest, but, like a 
whipped cur, followed the vaquero. 

Don Luis turned to Travers and freed him. 
«¢ Don Eduardo,’ he said, sadly, ‘*I have done 
you a wrong. I will make what amends lie 
in my power. You love my Chita. She, it 
seems, loves you better than her home, but 
she need not give that up for you—you have 
my consent to wed her.”” 
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WHAT SHE WEARS | 
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BLUE SILK BATHING COSTUMES-—THOSE IN 
WHITE SERGE A LUXURY, AS THEY DO NOT 





RETAIN THEIR WHITENESS AFTER A 
WEEK OR TEN DAYS OF WAVE 
BUFFETING——COIFFURES ARE 


ALWAYS WORN WITH FULL 
DRESS——FASCINATING 
GOWNS OF VEIL- 

ING AND CREPE 


TULLE HATS AND POMPONS—EARRINGS ARE 
AGAIN MAKING A BID FOR FASH- 
IONABLE FAVOR 


Athing suits made up of silk have usually 
B been chosen in black. Not so this year. 
Blues are quite in favor in medium tones. 
Very chic was a suit in‘rich blue taffeta built 
with skirt and bodice attached. There were 
also a pair of short knickers, to which was 
attached a pair of black silk tights including 
the complete stocking outfit inone. A sailor 
collar attached to the blouse was trimmed 
with many rows of white percaline, which 
the tailor says keeps its color and stands 
sea water better than other white fabrics. 
The bottom of the short skirt was also 
trimmed with similar pipings producing the 
happiest effect. For sleeves very little more 
than a few inches of silk ruffling were 
apparent. A blue silk kerchief with white 
tape border, when properly wound about the 
head gave a perfect finish to this comme il faut 
bathing dress. A Venetian red silk was also 
much admired, and this is to be trimmed with 
black, and also well liked was a white serge 
which was trimmed with white. Those who 
go in for becomingness regardless of the expense 
to maintain it will order as many as four white 
serge bathing suits, as they will not stand more 
than a week or ten days’ wear and preserve their 
whiteness. Trimmed with black they look 
exceedingly well worn with black tights and 
long black mittens. Skirts are made rather 
scant. It is found that fastening the tights to 
the short knicker waistband insures perfect 
safety. 
SUITABLE HEAD GEAR FOR BATHING 


With black suits, yellow and red silk ker- 
chiefs are effective in the water when one is 
swimming. With white suits white kerchiefs 
or white plaided in big blocks with some bril- 
liant color or with black. Red kerchiefs or 
blue, if broken with white, answer for blue suits. 
Red kerchiefs go with red suits, or red broken 
by black stripes. Every detail must be observed 
as fastidiously with regard to bathing costumes 
as with costumes worn for any other sport. 
Reputations for smartness hold as good when 
taking a ‘‘dip”’ as when tooling a coach. 


COIFFURE 


Hair is still dressed high on the head, and 
a wide, loose ondule, or waving, remains the 
smartest sign among women whose heads are 
fashionably dressed. Small ripplings are very 
antiquated, and so are pompadours which 
show an inside support of any kind, while the 
hair is worn off the face, its individual irregu- 
larity, its fringes differing one from the other 
still preserving one and the same motif, con- 
stitutes true chic. No one thinks of going 


out in full dress without wearing a coiffure— 
be it a feather, a flower, a spangled substitute, 
a jewel, a comb, a bird, a half-wreath, wings, a 
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bow or an aigrette—a charming finish when 
well carried out, and one which, it is to be 
hoped, will last for several seasons to come. 
But it must be hinted that a coiffure, unless 
chosen with great taste and discrimination, 
will ruin not only the good looks of the 
wearer, but entirely spoil the loveliest gown ever 
worn. 


SERVICEABLE FOULARD—THIN WOOLEN GOWNS 


As much worn as ever are the serviceable 
foulards in medium colors, blues remaining still 
very popular if in polka dots, or small designs,and 
made up usually with three fitted skirt flounces. 
A piping of white silk, when the figure is in 
white, is the most effective finish to those 
flounces. Eton waists for young figures, and 
high bodices with open or chemisette fronts for 
matrons. Black and white foulards follow 
along the same lines, but when worn in mourn- 
ing, the white silk pipings are replaced by 
black silk ones. We may expect to find fou- 
lard skirts worn this summer with white pique 
Etons, or belted in short jacket bodices closed 
or open in front, say those recently returned 
from Paris. Not a bad idea. 

Gown-makers of repute are turning out such 
fascinating frocks built of veiling, crépons and 
poplinettes. They are unfailingly combined 
with silks and touches of lace, the silks being 
often striped, and the taffetas glacé, but void 
of all stiffness are those chosen for that pur- 
pose. One sees bias pipings of both kinds used 
on the hem and between folds of the under- 
skirt, as well as on the long tunic, whenever 
the entire underskirt does not happen to be all 
of silk. All such fabrics as these in very light 
colors are the medium for extremely dressy 
effects. Then we find the introduction of fine 
lace transparently used for guimpes and chemi- 
settes as well as long or elbow sleeves, and 
frequently a flounce or an entre deux of the 
same lace appears on the skirt or tunic, falling 
sometimes over a mousseline skirt of many 
flounces or a taffeta covered with many rows of 
ruchings of the same, or ruchings of mousse- 
line. For evening wear lace guimpes are often 
opened in front, the lace being half-low in the 
neck and merely passing over the shoulders and 
ending, of course, at the décolletage, which 
may be draped across with waist drapery and 
the customary big black or white tulle chou 
posed on the left side, or a black velvet bow 
Louis xv order. 

Very simple, too, are these light woolen 
materials, when trimmed with drawn ribbon, 
the long, simple skirts having certain rows of 
ribbons simulating a peplum or tunic, and bod- 
ices with lingerie chemisettes and berthas or 
bretelle effects carried out with rows of ribbon, 
but sleeves remain simple and untrimmed. 


SILK COATS 


Long silk coats, built very much in the 
style of a driving-coat, but much longer, so as 
to sweep the ground in a very graceful flare, 
were the smart wraps worn at the Auteuil 
races, where the latest modes are exploited, not 
for Paris alone, but for all the world. These 
coats must have some kind of a hood effect, 
and the one thought to be ultra chic, is a 
turned-up border piece which gives width to 
the shoulders, and if dropped low on the arm, 
produces that shoulder droop so much seen by 
some gown bodices at the moment. They are 
precisely the same silk coats worn coaching, 
only made with much longer skirts, as the dif- 
ference between sitting up on a box seat and 
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walking about the club enclosure at the races 
would naturally suggest. 


COACHING GOWN IN GRAY CREPON 


At the suggestion of coaching days I am 
reminded of a pretty dove-gray crépon just sent 
home for coaching party, and to be worn by a 
brunette beauty. It is one of those white 
dotted crépons, exquisitely light and soft in 
texture. There are two skirts alike, the lower 
one gored into a flare, the upper one a long 
tunic, and both trimmed precisely alike with a 
turned-up hem in folds, and headed by three 
waved rows of narrow white ribbon corded 
black on the edge, and drawn up through the 
centre. An Eton to match, perfectly fitted, is 
trimmed in like manner with a deep cut away 
around the sleeveless arm-hole, in order to 
produce that modish effect well studied with 
regard to the under bodice of white satin, cov- 
ered with guipure, tight-fitting, long sleeved, 
and having a high pointed stock to match. 
With this gown is worn a silvery gray satin 
straw toque, enshrouded in gray and white 
tulle, and surmounted on one side by huge pink 
roses and foliage. To be carried at the same 
time is a rose-pink silk parasol, untrimmed. 


TO BE DISPLAYED ON THE 
DRIVE 


CAPES AND BOAS 


In the same box was a very smart driving 
cape of satin cloth in a pale silvery beige, with 
capuchin hood well rounded and draped, and 
lined with heavy white Duchesse satin to 
correspond with the satin cape lining. Cloth 
collar high, with a roll of white satin over the 
edge in connection with its collar lining. A 
pair of white satin straps were attached, through 
which to slip the arms when driving, and invisi- 
ble pockets were introduced on either side. It 
is said that the same model in black cloth, with 
white satin linings, was trés chic on the 
Riviera this spring. 

Tulle and mousseline boas matching gowns 
are indispensable bits of finery. Feather 
boas, both white and gray ones, are used inthe 
afternoon drive. 

White veils are to be worn in the mid- 
summer, both in the forenoon and afternoon. 


HEAD ADORNINGS 


What charming cloud tints are blended in 
tulle creations, in those enchanting toques 
which are the completion of all dressy toilettes! 
Mauve and rose are exquisite with poppies or 
orchids repeating one or both colors, or two 
pompons of tulle—one pink, the other mauve. 
Tulle pompons have become a craze, and how 
fresh and pretty they are ! 

Fine black chip hats are seen trimmed with 
white tulle and white wings, while white 
Manilas are trimmed with white tulle and black 
and white wings. One admires up-turned 
Manila brims in black, and over the white 
crown a black velvet twist and a big velvet ro- 
sette in front, while on the left rises a long, 
broad, curling zebra-striped black and white 
quill, turning backward. 

Park driving also calls one’s attention to 
charming black hats, turned up on one side 
and faced with white straw. Bound in black 
velvet, with a smart black velvet bow on the 
upturned side—how becoming they are ! Black 
tulle, with white violets and white phlox, trims 
the front in a big chou, and under the brim in 
the back a glimpse is caught of the same flow- 
ers close to the hair. But one also meets in 

















the forenoon shopping hours the tailor-made 
millinery, the smartest being a straw hat 
trimmed with narrow straw rosettes and beau- 
tiful quills added. It is severe—perhaps too 
severe for some faces—but there is no deny- 
ing its chic. 


HEAD AND EAR DECORATION 


A white tulle toque, trimmed with white 
wings pointing upwards, and on the right a 
cluster of mauve and pink azaleas, left nothing 
to be desired. Exquisite hat pins of pearl 
baroque, huge in size and mounted in diamonds, 
were very noticeable together with other usual 
day jewels now worn generally. It must be 
confessed that there were several pairs of 
superb diamond earrings seen glistening in 
matronly ears and they were not all solitaires 
but new diamond wrought designs of great 
beauty, while not a few wore solitaire pearls 
of great size. This fashion of wearing earrings 
has obtained in Paris and London for over a 
year, but only when in full dress where it is to 
be hoped we shall keep it. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on pages 424 and 425.] 


Ery new and chic are the boléro silk 

V jackets that are so popular in Paris and 

have but just reached us. One of the 

shops is making quite a feature of them. To 

be correct have either white, black or violet, 

heavy taffeta or, perhaps, poult de soie should 
be the material used. 

They must be made to order, as the lines 
should be exact and the fit perfect to give the 
necessary smart touch. They have long sleeves 
that reach quite far over the hand and will be 
found an acceptable light coat for driving and 
summer use in general. After all the chest 
and across the shoulders are about the only 
parts that suffer from the chill breezes. Stays 
are such a protection to the lower part of the 
body that a longer coat is superfluous. 

Days when the thermometer runs up and up 
until I get weary watching start me thinking 
and fill me with a great desire to help poor 
humanity to lighten its burden and suffering by 
thinking out cool things for it to wear. To 
follow the old maxim that charity begins at 
home (I suppose charity would cover this 
point) I turn to my own sex and begin to pon- 
der what they can do to make themselves more 
comfortable during the heat that is coming and 
at the same time enhance rather than detract 
from their personal appearance. Let’s begin 
at the top and go down. I have often heard 
it said that a woman’s hat is the most import- 
ant article of the toilette, and I think, perhaps, 
that it is true, but as they are built to-day 
many of them are certainly very warm and 
some of them so heavy that if worn when the 
mercury is high it is absolute torture, and 
the woman who has the headache that is sure 
to result from heat and weight. upon the fore- 
head will, if she happen to glance in a mirror, 
be horrified to see how ugly, uncomfortable and 
incongruous she looks. ll this is a long 
lane, I know, but the turn is here, and I had to 
write what I have, for most women would 
sniff at the idea of wearing in town a silk mull 
hat. Now you know what I have been getting 
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at: the general idea of a mull hat is a gar- 
den party affair or something to be worn in 
the country with morning frocks on hot days, 
all that is perfectly correct but I want to sug- 
gest them for general summer headgear as 
well, Imean for days when it is excessively 
warm and a jaunt to town is necessary. What 
could be prettier than a dark-blue, black or 
brown silk mull made after one of the models 
shown in the sketch ? 

To wear with dainty organdies or ginghams 
there is a charming pale rose pink silk mull 
like the sketch with a broad band of black vel- 
vet about the crown giving character and style. 
At one side, just off the front, are big rosettes 
and to tie under the chin in a big soft bow are 
broad mull strings. The brim and the crown 
of the hat, which by the way is quite high, are 
composed of shirrings. Not only in pink but 
in white, yellow and blue this delightful little 
hat may be had as in all black. Price only 
$3.95. 

$3.95 is also the price of hats like the 
sketch built with a rough straw braid, Tam- 
o’shanter crown, the crown is white and there 
are added plaited flounce of any shade desired. 
The particular one that caught my fancy was 
in an exquisite shade of sky blue; placed 
square in front is a large butterfly bow with 
tucked ends. This hat could be as well worn 
by a child as a grown-up. By the way, I 
found a dear little sun bonnet for a wee girl 
made of pale blue India silk run through with 
many cordings and all for $1.75. 

Reduced from $6.25 is a silk mull hat 
smartened with lace insertions and made very 
much as a rolled tulle hat would be. At one 
side is a white quill; price now $2.25. On 
the mull, which is a very pale pink, is sewn 
white straw braid in wide spaces. Dainty and 
crispy is a little model mull hat made with all 
hand shirrings and tucks and a large wheel ro- 
sette placed directly on top the crown, raised 
high at one side, giving a very smart and 
jaunty air. The sketch shows the effect. The 
bow is windmill style with rosette centre. 
About the edge of the loop is a tiny ruche of 
mull gathered very tight; strings may be 
added if desired. Price, $6.75. 

For more attractive wear the Manilla straws 
are unequaled in lightness and are unusually 
pretty for golfing or cycling; there is a 
lovely tint to be bought of fancy Manilla 
braid in a twine shade trimmed with a scarf of 
dark blue, polka-dotted India silk wound 
gracefully about the crown, then tied in a 
large bow at one side with high standing wired 
loops. Through the centre of the bow is caught 
a white satin twist run through a pretty paste 
buckle; these hats are from $5 up. A flat 
crown, gray English maline, broad-trimmed 
hat has about the crown a plaited band of 
white china crépe de chine. Knotted at the 
side and with a long gray quill fastened 
through; this is also $5. A little heavier 
in weight are the cream rough straw braids, 
white silk bound and trimmed with white 
crépe de chine and a white quill; these 
are very smart and pretty hats for the shore 
and look particularly fit with shirt waists, and 
in all respects take the place of sailors, which 
have become rather passé. Price of such a 
hat is $4. 

Also tor golfing there are being made a 
variety of sun bonnets which will help to keep 
the sun’s rays from the face and at the same 
time are very picturesque and fetching. They 
are made in all shades of organdies as well as 
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white, and have a pretty pinked ruche about 
the edge. A regular Normandie crown is fin- 
ished at the bottom with a spring ruffle that is 
hemmed; this style bonnet may be owned for 
$2. Another more elaborate costs $5 and 
differs from the one described in that it 
has two deep flounces, plissé reaching entirely 
across the poke; these ruffles are edged with 
lace, both bonnets have long strings to tie. 

The pretty lace devices for the neck are be- 
wildering and turn one’s head in a whirl trying 
to choose from. It is hard for me to decide 
which to write about, there was such variety. 
The sketch shows a fluff of a fichu of cream 
silk net finished with a double ruffle edged 
with narrow cream gauze ribbon put on ina 
ruche and bordered with a heavier satin stripe, 
just such a thing as one would unconsciously 
turn to on a hot summer night to drape about 
a V-cut white organdie bodice; price of this 
creation is $5. In the same shape may be 
bought a cotton net with ruffles of dotted 
lace, scalloped edge—extremely dainty. Price, 
$4.25. 

A very new stock chemisette is made, as 
the sketch shows, with revers of very open em- 
broidery. Over these revers are smaller ones 
of organdie, and at the base is tied a pretty 
knot. The stock is of plaited organdie, with 
openwork collar above. This may be bought 
for $4.95. 

The daintiest of the dainty, and therefore, 
of course, the most tempting, was a cream silk 
mull collarette, appliquéd with lovely detached 
Renaissance design in very fine quality. There 
was a full ruffle about this flat-shaped collar, 
edged with the lace design. Such a collar 
would show up charmingly over a silk bodice. 
In the front the two tab ends hang quite to the 
belt. To convert a street bodice into some- 
thing more dressy I cannot think of anything 
prettier or finer, and there are so many occa- 
sions when one is unable to take away from 
home an extra frock, and yet feels uncomfort- 
able in severe street attire. Price of the col- 
larette, $16. 

In inexpensive organdie stocks I found, for 
75 cents, pretty plaited collars, nice and high, 
with turnover embroidery collars about the top 
and an embroidery tie in front. The organdie 
is not particularly fine in quality, but for 75 
cents one could expect no more, and they are 
extremely pretty. 

95 cents is the price of a plaited stock same 
quality organdie, with a full cravat trimmed 
with many tiny ruffles of Valenciennes lace. 
The cravat reaches up on the stock in dog-ear 
ends, and is caught with a knot of organdie. 

To wear over cloth jackets, or to save mak- 
ing revers for piqué frocks now in progress, 
one could not do better than invest in a pretty 
affair like the sketch, trimmed with needle- 
work and beading run through with white 
satin ribbon. For $1.75 it would be difficult 
to buy a more effective trimming for a summer 
frock. 

The prettiest and least expensive things I 
have seen in a long time are the piqué fronts 
with high collar attached in pale blue pink, 
corn yellow or violet, embroidered in white 
silk bow knots sprawling from the top of the 
collar to the bottom. Price, 95 cents. 

Revers to match are the same price and are 
also embroidered in bow knots, so you see for 
less than two dollars you have a very lovely 
combination that would look well with any 
tailor frock. 

Everybody wears a guimpe, from the baby up. 
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They have now become indispensable to a sum- 

mer wardrobe, and the shops who are very 
clever about feeling the pulse of the public 
have discovered and anticipated all this long 
ago, and are now turning out any number of 
pretty ones at very moderate prices; for in- 
stance, tucked organdie and Valenciennes inser- 
tion made in a variety of different ways are as 
cheap as $2.45. The collars are high and 
prettily made to correspond with the style of 
the guimpe. 

Washable golf ties come in soft surah silks 
and have large polka dots of white on a variety 
of colored backgrounds; 75 cents each. 

A pretty tie for golf is made of delft blue 
pliable silk, embroidered at the ends with golf 
sticks and balls; price, 95 cents, and in a 
wider width, $1.25. I should also add that 
there are any number of colors besides the 
blue. 

White taffeta, twenty-two inches wide, 
machine stitched, in all colors, giving the ap- 
pearance of cording, is selling for $1.75 a 
yard, and is lovely utilized as trimming, such 
as guimpes and collars, or for whole bodices. 

For the throat a soft chiffon boa is always 
becoming and adds cachet to any dress toi- 
lette. An extremely pretty one is offered for 
$8.25—very full ruche, with broad ends that 
hang as far down as the waist line and are 
hand tucked. 

To go back a moment to the stocks. I 
found a charming neck arrangement for $1. 50. 
The collar was laid in folds, and there were a 
succession of ends, lace trimmed ; this was 
oddly and smartly attached to the collar, and 
the effect was most desirable. 

Almost every woman has an old white silk 
sunshade; and if she has not, a perfectly 
plain one is very inexpensive. I want you to 
look at the sketch and get the idea of these 
lovely point d’esprit covers for just such dis- 
carded parasols. They are as dainty and lacey 
as possible. At the bottom of the one like 
the sketch is a ruffle edged with narrowest 
white satin ribbons. At the top it is full gath- 
ered, so as to slip the top of the parasol 
through, and caught in the frill that is left 
standing is a rosette of the narrow satin ribbon. 
Tack this in places to the silk, and you have 
as pretty and handsome a sunshade as if you 
had spent much more money than the $7.25 
that this cover will cost. For that matter, you 
can buy them all the way from $3.75 up; at 
that price the net is plain, trimmed at the bot- 
tom with two ruffles of lace. 

White tulle bows that have held their own 
for so many months—and deservedly so, too, 
for they are vastly becoming—are to be had, 
very fluffy and well made, for 35 cents each. 

A large assortment of fancy piqué skirt 
patterns, embroidery trimmed, and already to 
be stitched up and hung on a belt, are reduced 
to $4.75 each, and are shown in a great many 
different colors. 

Brown linen skirts, so serviceable for summer 
wear and which may be utilized for found- 
ations for linen frocks, are selling for $1.98, and 
have at the bottom a side-plaited flounce about 
six inches deep. White petticoats trimmed 


with embroidered ruffles are the same price. 
Smart piqué for either frocks or skirts may be 
bought for 24 cents a yard. 
The newest, daintiest slippers for summer 
wear are of a queer Pompeiian red kid and are 
ornamented with little brass buckles. 
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White gauze fans, covered with silver pai- 
lettes, are $1.65 each, and are very attractive. 

Wash silks for shirt waists, run through with 
heavy white silk cord, are 50 cents a yard. 
The all-white is very smart indeed. 

Summer screens—that is light oak frame 
with gathered wash material stretched across on 
rods, are selling for $1.50 each, and will be 
found a good substitute where curtains have 
hung to shut off some room, and have been 
dispensed with on account of heat. The 







brims. After the Fifth Avenue milliners had 
their innings the big department shops brought 
about a bear movement by supplying the 
craze at moderate prices for home construction. 


NoTe— 


The smartness of colored batistes treated 
with white silk hemstitching very wide apart, 
between rows of fine tucking and soft light silks 
also when made up into blouse bodices and 
similarly wrought. 


Observe how well velvet 





screens will accomplish closing off the room 
without keeping out the breeze. 


GLIMPSES 
Truty— 

Dges the summer girl see her August mil- 
linery equipment waiting for her in the big 
life-sized tulle rosette, as well as in the long 
straw bows stretched across the front of hat 


ribbon and narrow lace entredeux form them- 
selves into Louis xv bows on piqués and other 
cotton fabrics in white especially for skirt and 
bodice trimming. 


Ir— 

You have a small head, a very pretty face 
with fine delicate features, and something 
picturesque about your ensemble, then you are 
perfectly safe in wearing a big Tuscan hat, 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 423 
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bound with a very long Maline scarf tied under 
your chin, provided your hight measures some- 
thing over five feet seven. In fashion plates 
these hats are fascinating. In reality they are 
snares ninety-nine times out of every hundred 
for those who never see themselves as others 
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see them, but imagine vain things all their days. 


NOTHING 
Is meeting with more success in millinery 
for service, than straw loops and bow trim- 
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mings. Wide widths of straw for bows, nar- 
row for rosettes, and still narrower for flat line 
decoration. Sailor hats with a wide colored 
straw band around the crown, and a flat side 
bow which wind or wave will not destroy, is 
an ideal cycling hat for the August tourists. 


Quills and white scarfs for fair weather hats are 
in order. Straw Amazons with crown jerked 
up at one side have a following because of their 
oddity. All the sporting hats have a smart air 
this year. 


iT %— 


As we know, the ultra smart thing to carry 
on toque or hat a whole bird of goodly size, 
and of colored-to-ordtr plumage ; but all wo- 
men do not know that they must also order a 


tan to be painted with a single bird for 
decoration—one which will occupy the en- 
tire fan space. Cockatoos, golden pheasants, 
paraquettes, flamingos, etc., are most effec- 
tive. 


THE SHOPS*’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 423 
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Fay WHAT THEY READ ie 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chlesy with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. ] 


MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES 


WITH EIGHTY ILLUSTRA- 
PUT- 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
TIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. G. P, 
NAM’S SONS 


He proceeding is unusual, but Mr. 

I Browne has very cleverly caught the 

serio-comic intention of the author, 
with the delightful result of setting forth the 
heroine and her associate adventures and per- 
sonages in as diverting drawings as ever glad- 
dened the eye of reader. Surely one who 
thus adds to the gaiety of fiction readers de- 
serves mention elsewhere than at the tail of a 
book notice, which is the almost invariable 
place of what practically amounts to the art- 
ist’s journalistic interment. Bravo, Mr, 
Brown. 

Miss Cayley, as presented by her creator, 
is a most resourceful young person, who, al- 
though she sings the song of her own clever- 
ness, manages to divest narrative in the first 
person singular of many of its irritating quali- 
ties. A more ingenious, perspicacious and 
energetic person never set out upon a career, 
and few, if any, ever encountered so many 
extraordinary possibilities in the way of ad- 
ventures, no one of which did the vivacious 
Miss Cayley leave unpursued to its ultimate. 
The ingenuity of the author in creating 
amazing situations out of . latter-day educa- 
tional and sporting possibilities is equaled only 
by the dash with which his engaging heroine 
carries them off. The new woman never 
before was furnished by novelist with oppor- 
tunities so unconventional; and to think 
that a biologist like Grant Allen, who holds 
steadfastly to the doctrine of woman’s inferi- 
ority, should portray his heroine as surmount- 
ing with agility and éclat obstacles and situa- 
tions that might well daunt the most strong- 
minded of middle-aged advocates of woman’s 
rights! It is certainly most handsome of 
Mr. Allen. 

By way of exciting and unhackneyed ad- 
venture, take the one which resulted from 
Miss Cayley’s afternoon spin on a hired 
bicycle in the vicinity of Frankfort (Ger- 
many ) : 

*¢ As I scurried across the !plain, with the 
wind in my face, not unpleasantly, I had 
some dim consciousness of somebody un- 
known flying after me headlong. My first 
idea was that Harold Tillington had hunted 
me down and tracked me to my lair; but, 
gazing back, I saw my pursuer was a tall and 
ungainly man, with a straw-colored mous- 
tache, apparently American, and that he was 
following me on his machine, closely watch- 
ing my action. He had such a cunning ex- 
pression on his face and seemed so strangely 
inquisitive, with eyes riveted on my treadles, 
that I didn’t quite like the look of him. I 
put on the pace, to see if I could outstrip 
him, for I am a swift cyclist. But his long 
legs were too much for me. He did not gain 
on me, it is true; but neither did I outpace 
him. Pedaling my very hardest—and I can 
make good time when necessary—lI still kept 
pretty much at the same distance in front of 
him all the way to Fraunheim. 

*¢ Gradually I began to feel sure that the 
weedy-looking man with the alert face was 
really pursuing me. When I went faster, he 
went faster too; when I gave him a chance 
to pass me, he kept close at my heels and 
appeared to be keenly watching the style of 
my ankle-action. I gathered that he was a 
connoisseur ; but why on earth he should 
persecute me I could not imagine. My spirit 
was roused now—lI pedaled with a will ; if I 
rode all day I would not let him go past 
me. 

** Beyond the cobble-paved chief street of 
Fraunheim the road took a sharp bend and 
began to mount the slopes of the Taunus 
suddenly. It was an abrupt, steep climb; 
but I flatter myself I am atolerable mountain 
cyclist. I rode sturdily on; my _ pursuer 
darted after me. But on this stiff upward 


grade my light weight and agile ankle-action 
told ; 


I began to distance him. He seemed 





VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND ‘s 


afraid that I would give him the slip and 
called out suddenly, with a whoop, in Eng- 
lish, ‘Stop, miss!” I looked back with 
dignity, but answered nothing. He put on 
the pace, panting; I pedaled away and got 
clear from him. 

‘* At a turn of the corner, however, as 
luck would have it, I was pulled up short by 
a mounted policeman. He blocked the road 
with his horse, like an ogre, and asked me, 
in a very gruff Swabian voice, if this was a 
licensed bicycle. I had no idea, till he spoke, 


**¢] thought you were pursuing me,” | 
answered, a little tremulous, I will confess, 
but avid of incident. 

‘¢¢ And if I was,’ he ‘went on, ‘you 
might have conjectured, miss, it was for our 
mutual advantage. A business man don’t go 
out of his way unless he expects to turn an 
honest dollar ; and he don’t reckon on other 
folks going out of theirs unless he knows he 
can put them in the way of turning an hon- 
est dollar with him.’ 


**¢ That’s reasonable,’ I answered, for I 
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that any license was required ; though, to be 
sure, I might have guessed it, for modern 
Germany is studded with notices at all the 
street corners to inform you in minute detail 
that everything is forbidden. I stammered 
out that I did not know. The mounted po- 
liceman drew near and inspected me rudely. 
‘ It is strongly undersaid,” he began ; but just 
at that moment my pursuer came up, and, 
with American quickness, took in the situa- 
tion. He accosted the pdliceman in choice 
bad German. ‘I have two licenses,’ he said, 
producing a handful. ‘The Fraulein rides 
with me.’ I was too much taken aback at 
so providential an interposition to contradict 
this highly imaginative statement. My high- 
wayman had turned into a protecting knight- 
errant of injured innocence. I let the po- 
liceman go his way; then I glanced at my 
preserver. A very ordinary modern St, 
George he looked, with no lance to speak of, 
and no steed but a bicycle. Yet his mien 
was reassuring, 

“*Good morning, miss,’ he began—he 
called me ‘miss’ every time he addressed 
me, as though he took me for a barmaid, 
— me, but why did you want to speed 
er? 
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am a political economist. ‘The benefit 
should be mutual.” But I wondered if he 
were going to propose at sight to me. 

** He looked me all up and down. ‘ You're 
a lady of considerable personal attractions,’ he 
said musingly, as if he were criticising a 
horse ; ‘and I want one that sort. That’s 
jest why I trailed you, see? Besides which, 
there’s some style about you.” 

*¢ ¢Style !’ I repeated. 

‘¢* Yes,” he went on; ‘you know how to 
use your feet, and you have good understand- 
ings.’ 

“‘T gathered from his glance that he re- 
ferred to my nether limbs. We are all 
vertebrate animals ; why seek to conceal the 
fact ? 

‘<¢T fail to follow you,’ I answered frig- 
idly ; for I really didn’t know what the man 
might say next. 

‘¢¢That’s so!’ he replied. ‘It was I 
that followed you; seems I didn’t make 
much of a job of it, either, anyway.’ 

‘¢T mounted my machine again. ‘ Well, 
good morning,’ I said coldly. ‘Iam much 
obliged for your kind assistance; but your 
remark was fictitious, and I desire to go on 
unaccompanied.’ 
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‘* He held up his hand in warning. 
ain’t going!’ he cried, horrified. 
ain’t going without hearing me! I meg 
business! Say, don’t chuck away go 
money like that. I tell you, there's doll 
in it,” 

***In what?’ I asked, still moving on 
but curious. On the slope, if need were, 
could easily distance him. 

«« «Why, in this cycling of yours,” he; 
plied. * You’re jest about the very woma 
I’m looking for, miss. Lithe—that’s whaf 
I call you. I kin put you in the way 
making your pile, I kin. This is a bona-fig 


offer. No flies on my business! You d 
cline it? Prejudice! Injures you; injuz 
me! Be reasonable, anyway!’ 


**T looked around and Jaughed. 
late yourself,’ I said briefly. 
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MRS. MARY LOUISA MOLES, 
WORTH 


F all the women who are writing, Mr 
Molesworth has the distinction d 
having won the most enthusiastid 

praise from Swinburne, who is, as everybody 
knows, a severe and fastidious critic. What 
he particularly admires are her style, her imag4 
ination and her sympathy with children, 
Mrs. Molesworth is of Scottish parentage; she 
was educated in France and Germany, and begag 
to write at an early age. Her first four nove 
were given to the world under the name 
Ennis Graham: Lover and Husband, § 
was Young and He was Old, Cicely, and N 
without Thorns. In 1875 Mrs. Moleswort 
published a book for children called Tell 
a Story, and every year since then she h 
brought out at least one juvenile tale. Mr 
Molesworth’s works, many of which hay 
been beautifully illustrated by Walter Crane 
include: Five Minute Stories, Twelve Tim 
Tales, Lettice, The Abbey by the Sea, Th 
Little Old Portrait—a story of the Frenc 
Revolution, Mother Bunch, The Story 
a Spring Morning, an Enchanted Garden, 
The Adventures of Herr Baby, The Cuck 
Clock, Hollow Tree House, Meg od 



















holme, Mrs. Mouse and her Boys, The Orie 
Window, Uncanny Tales, Grandmother 
Dear, Christmas-Tree Land, Little Misi 
Peggy, Rosy, Carrots, The Carved Lions 
The Tapestry Room, The Children of thq 
Castle, Four Winds Farm, Us, Shelia’s Mys 
tery, The Magic Nuts and The Laurel Walk. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE MARKET PLACE, BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


‘Ts is a central figure in this story— 

Thorpe, an English adventurer—just 
as there was one central figure in 
The Damnation of Theron Ware, the book 
that gave this author his greatest reputation 
The Market Place sustains Mr. Frederic’s fame 
in every way. We find in it the same power of 
observation, the same power of analysis, and 
the same power of sustained effort. The new 
novel is a slice, and a large slice, too, out a 
modern life, The scene this time is laid in 
England, just at the moment when Thorpe 
hag won a fortune by having made ** a cornet 
on the bears” in the London Stock Exchang? 
(The Market Place), and begins his new life, 
The story is merely sketched, yet it is perfectly 
clear to the readers, whose interest is riveted 
from the beginning upon Thorpe. While 
his character is a mingled yarn of good ané 
ill, we feel somehow that the good predomin- 
ates, and that whatever of evil exists in the 
man’s nature is naturally called forth in pur- 
suit of money, just as the tiger’s cruelty # 
called forth in pursuit of his prey. Thorpe’ 
a common, very common Englishman, whe 
knows nothing of the life into which his 
money lifts him. His behavior and his a 
tonishment upon his first visit to Lord Plow 
den’s country- -house, which are most clever!) 
described, is perfectly natural, as well as his 
admiration for the liveried servants, especially 
for the man assigned to him, who unpack 
the new toilette articles, wrapped in pape 
from the horribly new bags. Thorpe, losing 
his uneasiness in the reflection that his mone! 
‘* could command this identical Pangboura,” 
or a treasure like him, is a little touch, but # 
very human one. Precisely by such smal 
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means are flashlights thrown upon the char- 
acters. Asa foil to the character of Thorpe 
is Lord Plowden’s gardener, who had the 
same opportunities as Thorpe for making a 
fortune, but whowas entirely without ambition 
and therefore returned to England to de- 
vote himself to the cultivation of flowers. 
The fact that Thorpe marries the aristo- 
cratic Lady Cressage, who learns to love 
him, seems to be an indication that the au- 
thor would wish us to believe in the fine 
qualities in this man’s nature. Much might 
be said about The Market Place, which we 
are tempted to rank beyond The Damnation 
of Theron Ware in some respects. It shows, 
as we have said, an equal exhibition of 
the author’s microscopic analysis and broad 
reasoning, while its characters and setting are 
infinitely more interesting. Celia Madden 


is, of course, an old acquaintance. 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. BY SELMA 
LAGERLOF, TRANSLATED FROM THE SWED- 
ISH BY PAULINE BANCROFT FLACK. LITTLE, 
BROWN AND COMPANY 


A few months ago we noticed in these col- 
umns The Story of Gosta Berling, by the new 
Swedish author, who has leaped into fame. 
Her latest story is decidedly an advance in 
subject-matter, in treatment, and in style. 
jt is a singular book, fragmentary, sketchily 
written, and, we are compelled to say, some- 
times a little incoherent. The motto of the 
book is ** When Antichrist comes he shall 
seem as Christ,’’ and in it we have this great 
force personified as socialism, The scene is 
laid in Sicily, and the author has drawn into 
her story a number of characters who appear 
and disappear, revealing their loves and jeal- 
ousies, their superstitions, their fears, their 
legends, their traditions, their customs, and 
their natures. The chief interest centres in 
the two characters, Gaetano and Donna Mi- 
caela, and the action revolves around an imi- 
tation statue of the wonder-working image of 
Christ in the basilica of Aracolli. Of course, 
this statue is Antichrist, After an introduc- 
tion, which seems to us somewhat confused— 
probably the fault of the translation—-the 
story proper begins. Gaetano Alagona is 
taken out of the cloister-school by a relative, 
Donna Elisa, who persuades him to go and 
live with her as Diamante, on Etna. She 
tells him many fanciful stories of the famous 
mountain, which has *‘ snow on its head, oak 
forests in its beard, vineyards about its wr'st,”’ 
and ‘stands in orange groves up to its 
knees,’’ while there rush down its sides great 
rivers of black lava, and sulphur springs, and 
caves. But Gaetano says he means to bea 
monk, And then Donna Elisa tells him how 
beautiful Mongibello is, standing out against 
the sky like a great tent, sometimes red, 
sometimes white, sometimes blue, black, 
brown or violet ; ‘*sometimes it wore a veil 
of beauty, like a signora; sometimes it was a 
table covered with velvet ; sometimes it had 
a tunic of gold brocade and a mantle of pea- 
cock’s feathers.”” And then there are beau- 
tiful almond trees, white in the spring with 
their blossoms, and gray cacti are growing out 
of the lava, and, finally, little Gaetano is be- 
witched and goes home with Donna Elisa, 

He becomes a wood-carver, and, as the story 
progresses, he develops into a socialist. His 
plans to help the Sicilians are misunderstood, 
and he is thrown into prison. Finally, he is 
released and united to Donna Micaela, who, 
too, has sought to benefit Sicily by building a 
railway to Diamante. 

We cannot cite all the notable examples of 
interesting scenes, such as the Feast of San 
Sebastiano, The Bells of San Pasquale, Gae- 
tano’s Home Coming, and The Old Martyr- 
dom, which are so full of color and senti- 
ment; space merely permits us to call atten- 
tion to the skill and poetic fancy of the 
author in having absorbed so much exotic life 
and beauty and forgotten herself to make the 
creatures of her brain feel and think and be 
touched by the beauty and sentiment and 
legends that cluster around the magic moun- 
tain of Etna. It is Donna Micaela who 
feels the charm of the almond-blossoms 
and dreams her past again at the sight and 
scent of them ; it is Gaetano who sees the 
glowing flames of the cactus blossoms climb- 
ing along the cliffs, it is the Donna Micaela, 
Donna Elisa, Giannita, and all the other peo- 





ple of Diamante hear the mysterious Bells 
of San Pasquale and not the author. 

AN ATLANTIC TRAGEDY. BY W. CLARK RUS- 
SELL. DREXEL BIDDLE 


We understand that a full edit'on of this 
book was sold out before publication, which, 
at least, indicates the interest in the famous 
writer of sea stories in this country. An At- 
lantic Tragedy is very short, very graphic, and 
very bold. The bits of description of ocean 
and sky are vivid and masterly. There is an 
accident, which gives Mr. Russell the chance 
of saying, when it is learned that three fire- 
men and two engineers are lost : ** It is nearly 
always the gallant hearts of the engine-room 
who bear the heaviest burthen of the peril and 
suffer most on these occasions of collisions. 
They toil in the bowels of the ship; their 
merit and faithful agency spirits her to her 
destination. When disaster happens they are 
almost always amongst those who go down, 
because, not choosing to leave their posts, 
afterwards, when discipline can help the ship 
no further. they are without time to save 
themselves.”’ 


WAR IS KIND. BY STEPHEN CRANE. 
ERICK A, STOKES COMPANY 


FRED- 


Eccentricity is the keynote to this sombre 
grey and black book printed on grey paper. 
We admire nothing about it, neither the dress 
nor the verses (?). Mr. Crane may be an ac- 
quired taste and we may acquire a taste for 
him some day, but he is rather unpalatable at 
present. We think, however, that Stephen 
Crane has thoughts, but we do not think he 
has any idea howto present them ; and, more- 
over, we believe he is groping himself to find 
the proper form. We feel it in all his verses, 
or utterances and we are going to venture 
the prediction that he will find his forms 
some day in those of Japanese poetry, into 
which this ardent impressionism could be 
poured. The present book seems somewhat 
unbalanced. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP AND OTHER PLAIN 


AMERICANS, BY MARY HARTWELL CATHER- 
woop. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COM- 
PANY 


It is astonishing to realize what a vast 
amount of American history—the social his- 
tory of manners, customs and types of char- 
acter—is being embalmed in the amber of 
fiction. We may not be accused of exagger- 
ation if we predict that fifty years or so from 
the present time people will turn to the nov- 
elists and story-writers for such pictures and 
scenes for a true account of the primitive and 
surviving conditions preserved by tradition, 
and of local types passed away as the vast 
country became more and more homogeneous. 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Miss Murfree), Hamlin Garland, 
Bret Harte, Charles G. D, Roberts, W. D. 
Howells and Mrs. Catherwood have painted 
many such realistic scenes and portraits. 
Now Mrs. Catherwood, whose Canadian and 
Middle Western stories have already won for 
her a wide reputation, issues a book wherein 
we find tales describing life in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois. ‘* Many of 
them,”” she says, ‘* embody phases of Amer- 
ican life which have entirely passed away, or 
are yet to be found in secluded spots like 
eddies along the margin of the nation’s pro- 
gress. Their honest preservation of Middle 
Western experience makes them, at least in 
the author’s eyes, seem worthy themselves of 
preservation.”” Then she adds a very sug- 
gestive fact, which is as follows: ‘* The 
Puritan and the Church of England took 
possession of the Atlantic seaboard, north and 
south ; and Jesuit and Recollet missionaries 
carried the cross through Canada and down 
the Mississippi. But the pioneer evangelist 
of the Middle West was the Methodist itin- 
erant.’” Now we see exactly where we shall 
drift in these stories. People who pack their 
clothes in baskets instead of trunks, who 
make coffee in a wash-boiler, who consider a 
white-handled knife a rarity, who invite 
friends to a ‘‘turkey-roast” and ‘* sugar- 
camps,’” who consider the Methodist ** cir- 
cuit-rider ’’ as the highest expression of cul- 
tivation and a prize to be coveted by all un- 
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mated feminine hearts, who boil soap, and 
who attend camp-meetings, will be new ac- 
quaintances to many Americans descended 
trom other stock, with quite different man- 
ners and customs, thoughts and feelings. 

In all of these tales and short sketches 
Mrs, Catherwood shows the ability we have 
learned to find in her work. 


Tee ggg gM NI Nl glo lod Nad 
ed AS SEEN BY HIM aw 
wi AS SEEN, BY HIM haw 


BITTEN BY THE BEAST OF RESTLESSNESS—HE 
HAS BEEN USHER AND PALLBEARER OFTEN, 
BUT NEVER A CLUB GOVERNOR— 
EVOLUTION OF THE UNCROWNED 
KING-——-THE AUTOCRATS OF 
CLUB LIFE—A GOVER- 

NOR CAN DO NO 
WRONG 


Have been reading very attentively the 
I proceedings of the Peace Commission. 
I have been interested and amused 
somewhat at the absurd antics of the Royal- 
ists in France, absolutely undignified and 
without precedent, and the prize fight has 
not been without some attraction for me. 
During this time I have been sandwiched 
between layers of tropical and chilly weather; 
I have gone from town to country, from 
country totown. I have been bitten by the 
beast of restlessness. I want to go—I do 
not know where, and I want to experience— 
I do not know what. 

While in a mood of this kind—which, 
you know, is not absolutely foreign to me—I 
was sitting yesterday, in town, at the club, 
looking out of the window. A gin rickey— 
which is rather pleasant, but a somewhat 
plebeian drink—was untasted before me. I 
am a man of courage and I will go, when I 
thirst, and order what {1 please and I do not 
approve of thetreating system. Fifth Avenue 
was deserted. Only here and there a stray 
hansom and once in a while a cab whirling to 
a steamer pier or to railroad station, the top 
piled with luggage. 

I was thinking of the different experiences 
passed through in the last ten years. I 
hummed a bit of the wedding march—1 was 
an usher, I do not remember how many 
times, as I must count my tie pins to find out. 
The wedding march in some way seemed to go 
into minors and I found myself thinking of 
Chopin’s funeral strains. Yes, I have acted 
as pallbearer. Then away, here and there. 
I remember discussions with all sorts of peo- 
ple concerning dress and manners and modes 
of living, but there was one career which I 
had never pursued, although once urged to do 
so. I had never been the governor of a New 
York club. The position is peculiar. It is 
sui generis and it exists nowhere except in 
New York, It has its privileges and its 
power derived from an unwritten law, in 
which I fear the spirit of the snob is not alto- 
gether absent. It means that for some men 
—your own little coterie, for instance—you 
must be a jolly good fellow. and that for oth- 
ers you must be a decidedly disagreeable per- 
sonage with a power to snub, a power which 
you should not fail to exercise. 

The fashionable New York club—and I 
am speaking of several, all based on the 
same lines—is a very peculiar institution, ‘It 
has sprung from a set of a few men who have 
formed the nucleus of a company of others. 
These men who originally were the founders 
of a club have devoted their time, sacrificed 
personal interest, and in looking back into 
the history of New York when it was very 
much smaller, have identified themselves so 
with their organization, that they feel per- 
sonally responsible for it. All this was de- 
lightful fifty, even twenty years ago. To- 
day I see there is friction in a Philadelphia 
club over the blackballing of one member. 
Such a thing could never occur now in one 
of the leading New York clubs. ‘Although 
the scope, so to speak, has been extended and 
these bodies have outgrown their original 
dimensions, their plans and their customs, 
the only thing which does not change about 
the modern New York club is its governor. 
No man was evera greater aristocrat, no man 
has more power, no man has a more brilliant 
halo of social glory around him than this in- 
dividual, Perhaps, as he is not the creature 
of popular representation, it may be sa‘d that 


his sphere is limited. Few meneven remem- 
ber the names of presidents of clubs, and only 
those of the governors when they have candi- 
dates to propose and look in the club book to 
find out their names. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims apos- 
tolic succession from Peter in one unbroken 
line; many of the great houses of Europe are 
almost descended from a common head, with 
few deviations from father to son, throughout 
the centuries, The éclat given these succes- 
sions is as nothing compared with that of the 
club governor. He succeeds himself through 
a long line. No dog dares bark at the oracle 
which places on the bulletin-board of a New 
York club the names of the new governors 
who are to succeed those who retire—and 
they retire only because they are weary of the 
dignity. Consequently the honor is kept in 
one little set, bound by a loyal freemasonry 
and imbued with the belief, the maxim, that 
a Governor—with a very big G—can do no 
wrong. Mistakes may be made with finances, 
with management, with the conducting of a 
club. A meeting of the members may be 
called, It is a delightful formal function. 
The governors sit on raised seats before the 
club, in one unbroken rank of immaculate 
shirt fronts. This or that is proposed by a 
governor. The plans for getting out of the 
difficulty—which are generally appeals to the 
pockets of the individual members or an appli- 
cation for aid—are read. They have all been 
passed upon, they are all cut and dried, and 
the club listens in respectful silence, bows 
its head and utters a loud and fervent 
amen, Now and then some socialistic 
individual dares to propose a measure, to 
differ even with the Board. He is immedi- 
ately frowned down, he is given no encour- 
agement, and his words fall on the ears of the 
club, as personified by the Governors, as so 
much wind. For years some clubs have 
flourished under this régime, others have in- 
creased their dues, taken off the initiation fee, 
opened their doors or resorted to other measures 
to keep the institution in being. Sometimes 
these efforts have been successful ; sometimes 
not. Usually they are as makeshifts. But 
the dignity and the glory of the governor 
remain with us always. In that brief hour 
within the club he is a power. And it is very 
amusing how men who get into power and 
who! imagine that they have gained in sucial 
distinction, assume the new relations, I 
know one in a dozen only who does not be- 
come asnob. It is as natural as the trans- 
formation of the tadpole tothe frog. There 
is Dickie Van Corlear, for instance. He has 
resigned from two of his clubs, and is in a 
third with a little more pretence at exclusive- 
ness, He will now hardly speak to the men 
whom he was delighted to be noticed by 
five years ago. Club life, you see, promotes 
this spirit, and even little Hornor, a nice fel- 
low, jolly, and quite a good sort, has been 
consorting with the coterie of governors and 
attachés of governors, and by some fluke he 
has been included within the magic circle, 
and I believe he has just been put up as chair- 
man of Pool Room Inspection Committee. 
He nodded to me in a condescending and 
semi-dignified manner, just a little while ago, 
and his demeanor towards the club servants is 
something wonderful to behold. Talk of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin! Here we have white 
slaves ! 

Every club, then, gives to the average man 
a certain sense of his superiority—why, I am 
at a loss to understand. A good club will 
make a man be haughty with those who do 
not belong. They are not in his set, and 
should he by any chance, become a governor 
of a club—only through the grace of those who 
have succeeded to this dignity through the 
inheritance of ages—well, he is absolutely 
gone—at least the average man is. Knowing 
that he cannot err, that it is a heresy within 
the sacred precincts of this building to even 
whisper such a possibility, he feels his own 
dignity and infallibility. 

I have my own opinions concerning my 
dicta, and perhaps should I consent to join 
this holy band of holy men, I n ay be worse 
than any of them. But I do not long to be 
an uncrowned king. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 18 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 


page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is for a 
fancy shirt with basque attached 


made of piqué and embroidery. It 
consists of eleven pieces, as follows: collar, 
collar band, yoke front, back, sleeve, cuff, 
sleeve fly, and under lap, basque and beit. 
The yoke comes over the shoulder and joins 
the fronts without a shoulder seam. The in- 
sertion may be set on, leaving the material un- 
derneath or set in, the material being cut out. 
The belt may be of piqué, or a ribbon belt 
matching the stock may be worn. These 
shirts look best with a skirt to match, and 
are especially adapted to elderly women to 
whom an ordinary shirt is not becoming. 
They also avoid the necessity of fastening the 
skirt belt to the skirt, which so often gives a 
short-waisted appearance to the figure. — 


MATERIALS 


His shirt would look well in piqué, 
I lawn, duck, linenand muslin. In 
black lawn with black insertion and 
lace, worn with skirt of the same, or one of 
fine Henrietta; this bodice is pretty and cool 
for women who do not care to wear white or 
light-colored shirts. Inthirty-six inch mate- 
rial it will require four yards. Insertion three 
yards, lace or embroidery one and one-half 
yards. Ifthe shirt is made of thin material 
it is prettier to have turn-back, or pointed 
shaped cuffs without stiffening, edged with 
lace instead of the regulation shirt cuff. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


S white is worn to such an extent this 
A summer, it is necessary to have a 
quantity of white belts, as they soil 
so easily; and white, whether in dresses, 
belts, gloves or shirts, must be immaculate 
to be pretty. One of the newest white belts 
is made of fine kid, embroidered, where it 
fastens, with the owner’s monogram, in gold 
thread instead of a buckle. They may also 
be embroidered in an .all-over design with 
gold or silver thread, and fastened in front 
with a buckle of gold or silver, whichever it 
is embroidered with, 


Guimpes may be decried by some, but they 
are so useful to the girl of limited income 
and limited space that I must describe an- 
other. In most hotels where a great many 
girls spend their summers the closets are so 
small that it is much more comfortable to 
have as few clothes as possible to always be 
well gowned, and the guimpe makes one 
gown do for two occasions—full dress and 
demi, Point d’esprit, which is so much 
worn this season, makes a very pretty guimpe 
and an extremely cool one. It may be sim- 
ply tucked or trimmed with applications of 
lace. The collar should be tucked around 
and wired at the top with white ribbon wire. 
All thin collars should be wired, as nothing 
is so unbecoming as a collar which is meant 
to be high and is not ; and if the weather is 
the least bit warm, thin collars wiil not stay 
up unless wired, 


Here is an effective dress which may enable 
some of the readers of Whispers to remodel 
an old gown and have it pretty, which is 
never an easy task, for in the constant change 
of fashion it is seldom possible to match a silk, 
or a fancy material of any kind that has been 
purchased six months before, and therefore two 
materials must be combined. This model 
had a deep flounce of knife-plaited blue and 
white checked silk, with blouse bodice to 
match the long, pointed overdress and sleeves 
were of blue nun’s veiling, a popular ma- 
terial at present. The over dress was 
edged with Renaissance insertion set flat on 
the materia!, and lined with green silk. The 
blouse had a round yoke and standing collar 
of white chiffon appliquéd with small designs 
of lace, also lined with green. The lined in- 


sertion edged the decollétage, and continued 
down the left side of the bodice, finishing at 
the belt, which was of green mirroir velvet 
matching the silk. This gown may also be 
made with the flounce and sleeves of silk, the 
bodice and overdrapery of nun’s veiling ; bluet 
or pale yellow silk also looks well under the 
lace. 


A new trimming for a printed muslin is 
narrow white si:k braid, machine-stitched on 
in several rows. Take, for instance, a white 
muslin printed with yellow, and made over an 
underdress of yellow batiste. The skirt was 








the braid was stitched close together like the 
yoke. 


Parasols are very elaborate at present, and 
correspondingly expensive. One.of the latest 
fads, and a very pretty one too, is to have the 
parasol resemble a flower. A rose is especially 
effective and may be made by any clever girl. 
First purchase a plain pink taffeta parasol, 
next several yards of silk, in different shades of 
pink, the kind used for making silk lamp 
shades. Of course of the deeper shades one 
will not require so much silk, as they go around 
the top of the parasol, where it is small. Cut 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NC, 18, FANCY SHIRT WAIST 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 18 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


made with two shaped flounces, each trimmed 
with five rows of white braid stitched on, 
which gave the effect of satin pipings, and 
was extremely pretty and novel, unlike the 
everlasting quilled ribbon or lace and insertion 
usually thought necessary for the trimming of 
a muslin gown. The crush Lelt was of white 
taffeta fastened with a gold buckle. The 
full, baby waist was made with a round yoke 
upon which was stitched the braid in rows 
following the shape of the yoke, and about 
half an inch apart from the yoke the bodice 
was fulled into the belt, several rows of 
shirrings holding the fullness in place just be- 
low the yoke. The sleeves were also braided 
in groups of five rows. First a group, then a 
space the width of the group, then more braid 
and so on the entire length of the sleeve, which 
was finished with a flaring cuff, upon which 
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the silk out in the shape of rose petals, but 
larger, plait a little in the centre and fasten to 
the parasol, making a French knot on the 
under side as an ordinary stitch would not 
look well. Put the outside petals on first ; 
these should be the lightest and largest; then 
proceed until the entire parasol is covered. 
They are made in the same way as lamp 
shades, and any one who can do one can do 
theother, Lap the petals well so the stitch- 
ing will not show. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Rance Caxe—One cup of granulated 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, three 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separ- 


ately. Two cups of flour, one-half cup of 


sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful soda, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


Mix the 


sugar, butter and yolks of eggs well tcgether, 
then add the beaten whites and other ingre- 
dients. Bake in layer tins. 


Fittinc—The juice and grated rind of one 
orange; add powdered sugar to make it stiff, 
with the white of an egg beaten stiff. Spread 
this between the layers and on top as you 
would frosting. 


Cur Caxe—A cup of butter, two of 
sugar, three of flour and four eggs ; small 
cup of milk, teaspoonful of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. This cake, if well 
beaten, always turns out well, and may be 
used as a foundation for many kinds of cake 
—marble cake, for instance. By putting 
half the batter in the baking-pans and color- 
ing the remainder with spices, then putting 
that in the pan without mixing, a cake of 
brown and white will be the result. Pink 
sugar may be used instead of spice, when the 
cake will be pink and white. Nuts, raisins 
or citron may also be added, which makes the 
cake more acceptable to many palates. Layer 
cake of all kinds may also be made with this 
recipe. Successful cake results more from the 
mixing than the ingredients, except, of cuutse, 
the butter must be of the best. To make 
good cake, the sugar, butter and yolks of the 
eggs must be beaten until well mixed ; then 
the milk added gradually until the batter is 
very light and full of air bubbles. Then add 
slowly the flour in which the baking powder 
has been mixed ; shake the flour in lightly, 
alternately with the whites of the eggs, which 
have been beaten stiff. If the ingredients 
are mixed in this manner and well beaten, 
perfect cake will be the result. If fruit or 
nuts are added, they should be sprinkled 
with flour. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 
Up to this date the patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. g May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 

of No. 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
The next pattern will be 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petti- 

coat, 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


E;Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Voges Faten We.’ ves cscecctiee 


nn Ree kel. aa caine. 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


FLAT-BACK SKIRT REPLACED BY TUCKED-BACK 
IN FOULARDS AND OTHER LIGHT- 
WEIGHT FABRICS 


Here are very many who seemed much 

I pleased with the flat-back skirt, 

when they wore it built of cloth, 
who refuse to entertain the idea of wearing 
the same model in foulard or any of the thin, 
pliable materials for summer wear. For their 
ease of mind, be it told that in the best dress- 
making establishments another model is con- 
sidered equally smart, and that it is very much 
worn by those who prefer some relief from 
an absolute plain flat top skirt, and by those 
who desire to have a diversity of skirt 
models, 

This cut calls for the tucking of the top 
part of the skirt, if there is but one; or the 
tunic, when there are two skirts, receives the 
tucks in the same way. The first step, then, 
when the skirt is single, is to fit on the bot- 
tom a fitted or shaped flounce, and afterwards 
to tuck the upper portion into fine tucks, 
consecutively or in groups, from the top 
downward for at least twelve inches or more, 
should the figure be robust, The back re- 
ceives very little fulness, while the hips are 
fitted as usual, but not on a glove-fitting 
basis. Where there is a tunic, the shaped 
flounce must be attached to the underskirt, 
while the top of the tunic, after being tucked, 
is fitted as the above skirt. The bodice is 
tucked according to the lines of the skirt, If 
robust, the tucking is solid from the demi- 
décolletage or cut-out chemisette downwards ; 
or if the skirt and bodice are in one piece, 
which is not very often the case, the tucking 
rises into a two or three-inch belt effect, but 
no more. Much variety may be introduced 
by letting the tucks form points or irregular 
long and short verticals in groups. Linons 
and various lawn fabrics receive great charm 
when treated in this way on skirt, bodice and 
parts of the sleeve. 


WHITE AND BLACK FOULARD 

As a successful model you are asked to 
fancy a white foulard, having black spots in 
pairs, zigzagging into stripes two inches 
apart, a most effective black and white de- 
sign. A fitted foulard flounce simply hemmed 
is attached to a white imitation silk skirt of 
proper length, and over this falls a foulard 
tunic of the same, the top of which is 
tucked on the white spaces while the black 
spot lines are left quite distinct. On the 
bottom a lace point design is cut out, then 
bound with narrow black taffeta. Above it 
are three rows of narrow white ribbon edged 
on one side with narrow black lace and gath- 
ered through the middle. The skirt fasten- 
ing on the left side in front, the ribbon trim- 
ming turns up to the belt on the same lines, 
As this gown was built for a full figure, the 
tucking proceeds as if from the skirt top into 
a solid vertical mass on the bodice, which 
passes no higher than the shoulder line and 
forms a slight point front and back, fastening 
also on the left. The same ribbon motif, as 
well as the black taffeta edge trims the bodice 
top and passes over the top of long transpa- 
rent open embroidery sleeves which match 
the high guimpe and stock. The belt is of 
foulard, arranged so as to carry out the idea of 
the skirt and bodice being in one piece, the 
tucks lending themselves to that illusion very 
satisfactorily. Black taffeta doubled and 
stitched into a narrow ribbon is used for ro- 
settes, having diamond centres, but any other 
jewel, as turquoise or pearl, would be equally 
effectual, Several of these rosettes form the 
trimming on the left side of bodice and skirt, 
three on the bodice, those on the skirt to 


the number of five are graduated in 
size. The bottom one is distinctly the 
largest. It would be to my mind very much 


smarter to have had but two rosettes at the 
most, both of them of good size, one on the 
left top of bodice, the other on the bottom of 
the skirt opening. With even only a top 
bodice rosette the effect would be all that is de- 
sirable, the ribbon finish on the side of the 
skirt being in reality quite sufficient. If a 


bit of color should be insisted upon, though it 
is not always advised with a black and white 
creation, let it be one or two narrow bias 
folds of taffeta, a pale blue and yellow, or 
cerise, edging the top of the stock, which 
also has lines of white ribbon and black lace 
crossing it. 

SWISS COSTUME, TRIMMED WITH RUCHINGS OF 

POINT D’ ESPRIT 


This model would also prove a success in 
batiste, in any of those pretty shades of mauve, 
yellow, old-rose, pastel-blue in a very pale 
tint, or écru and delicate beiges. When these 
shades can be found in graded tones, a very 
modish gown may be evolved from them ; 
but as that is not often possible, there is no 
reason why one should not decide upon a com- 
bination of some color and fancy white Swiss 
muslin, which is offered in such marvelously 
pretty varieties. Very little lace, if any, is 
required in making them up into long skirts, 
which is the smartest touch in this combina. 
tion. Reserve the lace for the overskirt and 
the bodice, and use the same swiss for guimpe, 
yoke, and half or full-length sleeves, or let 
there be a swiss top to the long batiste sleeve, 
and finish it with a flounce of lace, headed 
by a ruching or flat scarf of batiste. 

All summer gown sleeves require some sort 
of fancy top finish to give them something of 
a smart air. 

TUCKED SILK SHIRT WAISTS 


Among silk shirt waists, of which a ple- 
thora is seen all over the land, and our eyes 
are weary of their variety in shop windows 
throughout the retail district, there are a few 
which attract the most fastidious, These are 
built of a fine, soft white silk, having a small 
old gold palm-leaf forming a unique stripe up 
and down, The white spaces being tucked, 
the brocade palm design is charmingly di- 
vided, and make up into one of the smartest 
of waists. The revers, stock and sleeves are 
all of the tucked silk, In plain taffetas only 
the finest of lingerie tucking is thought fit for 
really choice waists—therein lies the chic. 
The back and fronts may vary from tucking, 





which meets in diagonal lines or tucking on 
straight lines cross-wise, or lines up and down. 
This model requires stock, revers, and a roll- 
ing collar sometimes added, the tops of sleeves 
and the narrow flare of wrist, to be all in the 
finest of tucks as well, and as close as they 
can be stitched. 


ON-THE-WATER COSTUME 


Piqué reefers in red and in blue suggest 
their appropriateness for boating suits, worn 
with white piqué skirts, a trim shirt waist, a 
sailor hat in straw or piqué with name of the 
boat on the hat-band in gilt letters, white ties, 
white gloves, and a parasol de fantaisic. 
Naphtha launch and well appointed river or 
lake boats offer many chances for this semi- 
yachting dress, which may be made most 
becoming. A little dash and brilliancy of 
color has its place on the water, whereas the 
same costume worn on land becomes loud, out- 
of. place, and in the worst possible taste. Fit- 
ness of dress tothe place in which it is worn 
is the secret of good taste. The contrary is 
responsible for much that is out-and-out bad. 


SUMMER GOWN SLEEVES 


Pretty sleeves are a most desirable con 
sideration, whether a new gown is on the 
tapis or one of last season’s is being remodeled, 
especially if they are evening sleeves, either 
long ones or of elbow length, and of trans- 
parent materials. Rennaissance and guipure 
laces covering the lower arm, are most effec- 
tive with mousseline or chiffon tops run 
with gathered bébé ribbons, or a waved 
mass of satin cords. Motifs, which one 
can buy by the dozen in a variety of laces 
are charming if inserted in long sleeves. 
Appliqué and other less expensive lace sleeves 
may be purchased. They are made at lace 
manufacturing establishments in as perfect a 
manner as a collar or bertha, 

However, piece-lace answers so well that 
it is to be commended on the ground of 
economy. Still a pair of lace sleeves with 
chemisette or bertha collar to match, it must 
be acknowledged, would turn out a decided 

(Continued on page vii) 
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‘* AUTEUIL”” 
PRICE, $1.75. 


THE TIE 


BATH WRAPS, BATHING SUITS AND BELTS. 


THE “AUTEUIL” TIE. 
MADE OF SOFT BLACK SILK IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE PURPOSE, EMBROIDERED WITH 
FIGURES IN OPENWORK EFFECTS AND INTERLINED WITH SILK IN HIGH COLORS, MAKING A 
Is AN EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT AND MAY BE SEEN 
IN ORDERING BY MAIL KINDLY 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


d in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. Ten 
ts and the pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a doubh 
It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printe 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cen 
pattern : price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. 


together make a most serviceable outfit. 
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(Continued from page v.) 
acquisition whether they were of Irish point, 
appliqué guipure, Venice point, Brussels or 
Luxenil. 


MBROIDERED AND TUCKED LAWN FOR TRIM- 
MING 


Hand-made muslin and lawn tucking, 
joined to lace entredeux or fine sheer em- 
broideries are the craze of the season on every- 
thing, gown bodices, skirts, overskirts, 
blouses, fronts, revers, chemisettes, stocks, 
long sleeves and half-sleeves, deep cuffs, etc. 
Old fashioned large embroidered handker- 
chiefs, yellow with age, are being turned 
over to skilled laundresses, and afterwards 
become fetching collars. A point in the 
back, one on each shoulder, and with scissors 
dividing the fourth point into a front open- 
ing, after the middle circle has been cut out 
from the directions. Nothing trims a lawn 
or dimity with better effect. 

In like manner old-time pelerines in tam- 
bour work with insettings of a net mesh are 
turned into pretty yokes, half sleeves or 
chemisettes, on fancy silk waists. Great- 
grandmothers” belongings in this line are a 
source of pride and delight, and tend towards 
an overflow of mid-summer conversation, 
which is nothing if not strictly personal. 


TAFFETA AND CREPE DE CHINE RIBBON 


As if ribbons were not unusually lovely, 
crépe de chine and taffetas are now cut into 
ribbon widths on the bias, stitched on the 
edges and used for scarfs, neck-bows with 
ong ends, and for that pretty front decoration 
of jeweled bows linked in pairs, as well as for 
great choux with sash ends, and other of the 
many varieties of short collar bows with 
plissé fan ends or loops without ends. 


MATCHING A TWO YEAR AGO BLUE 


One of the many difficulties encountered 
in remodeling gowns which have been laid 
aside during a period of mourning, an experi- 
ence from which few escape whose fortunes 
do not permit them to give away at such 
times their entire wardrobe, is not only finding 
a change of model, but the complete extinc- 
tion of the dyes used when the material was 
purchased resulting in an impossibility to 
find anything in the shops bearing on past 
hades. An instance in point, and a very 
recent one, was a search to match a certain 
dark blue foulard which had lain away nearly 
two years. Its design fortunately was still in 
vogue—a thread line of orange in a vermicelli 
swirl. Despairing of finding plain foulard or 
china silk of the ground shade to modernize 
skirt and bodice, and finding that modish 
laces or embroideries did not accord at all with 
the silk; as a last resource a search among the 
batiste and organdie counters was made. The 
result proved most satisfactory. The requisite 
number of yards were purchased, and at the 
same time several dozen yards of yellow lace 
edging, not quite a quarter of an inch in 
width. This outlay was little or nothing. 


FOULARDS AND ORGANDIE IN COMBINATION 


After the foulard skirt had been ripped and 
put together the next step was to trim it with 
three graduated plissé flounces, each edged 
with this narrow lace edging. The transfor- 
mation was incredible, so pretty was the 
effect. The round bodice was then cut down 
in the neck so as to admit of a high chemisette 
and stock of the blue organdie doubled, which 
was hand wrought with double the same lace 
edge in an all-over design. Long organdie 
sleeves were substituted for the foulard ones, 
these were finely tucked crosswise their whole 
length, leaving a plain space at the top on 
which the all-over lace design was also 
wrought out. The front of bodice foulard 
fortunately lent itself to a modern drapery, 
hooking over on the left where the fastening 


» was hidden by flat tucked organdie bows, 


having small oval gold buckles in their cen- 
tres, Belt of foulard an inch wide, edged 
with a stitched tuck of organdie and fastening 
in front with an oval gold buckle. The en- 
semble was in the best of taste for a quiet af- 
ternoon gown, and it looked extremely well 
with a-dark beige straw toque, with Spanish 
rim wound with wheat and straw and then 
covered with beige tulle drawn over quite 
flat. Pompons of the dark and light shades 


of the beige tulle at the sides, with an orange 
taffeta bow smothered in wheat ears. 


OVER ORNATENESS 


Cloth and foulard, incongruous as the com- 
bination seems, is very smart indeed if well 
carried out and not over done. The effect, 
however, is best suited to those who find 
most becomingness in a rigidly severe style, 
who are in themselves so pronounced per- 
sonally, as to be unable to wear laces, em- 
broideries or any showy trimmings whatever. 
There are women of this build who either are 
blind to the fact, or unwilling to change their 
natural gay tastes in order to conform to 
their personal defects. They are the women 
who are called ‘* loud,”’and who seem to take 
delight in being stared at because of their 
showy style of dressing. They ignore the 
fact that their appearance in public is offen- 
sive to all good taste, and mortifying to those 
who, being more refined, are obliged by cir- 
cumstances to be seen with them. What 
they insist on glorifying by the term elegant, 
or gorgeous, is in reality an ignorance of 
fitness, the want of an educated taste, an au 
fond and innate vulgarity of spirit. 


TAILOR-MADE PIQUES 


Tailor.made piqués in medium blues, browns 
and tan beiges, with surface covered with pin- 
point white dots, are such smart run-about 
summer suits in two pieces. They are most 
dependable and wearable for long or short 
journeys, town coming and going, or morn- 
ing village rounds in the domestic sense. A 
good flaring skirt model, unlined, with an 
over-skirt line suggested by a two-inch bias 
piqué band.to match, stitched on both sides, 
leaving a narrow edge. Fora full figure let 
there be a short basque scalloped in the back, 
open in front. For a slight one, a short Eton 
showing belt, or one long-waisted enough 
not to hide it, with or without front lapels 
below the waist line. Single or double re- 
vers, one of blue, the topmost one of white 
duck or piqué, forming double scallops. 
Openwork linen or piqué embroidery is much 
used instead of duck for revers. A white 
shirt waist with fancy front, or a separate 
lawn plastron, with pretty stock and cravat 
is required to be worn under the Eton. A 
pair of handsome pearl buttons with white 
cord loops make a neat fastening in front be- 
low the revers, if one is desired. A narrow 
white kid belt with gold buckle finishes the 
waist, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before  uitiestion, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1292. Is a Note of Acceptance or 
Regret Necessary in Response to an 
Invitation to a Card Party? ToG. B. 
—Mrs. A. wishes to send her regrets to Mrs. 
B.’s card party invitation. Will the sending 
of her visiting card be sufficient? Is it neces- 
sary to write ‘*Regrets’’ on the card? Is 
not a formal note of regrets preferable ? 

A note of regret or acceptance should as a 
rule be sent to every invitation except a wed- 
ding or an afternoon reception. 

An invitation to a card party needs an im- 
mediate answer. 

For most games a definite number is re- 
quired, and if one person fails another must 
be asked. 

In answer to cards for an afternoon recep- 
tion, you either go and leave your card, or 
send it on the day of the tea. Nothing is 
written upon it. This is practically the only 
occasion when. a card is sufficient response to 
an invitation. 
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Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 
Stands High Above All Other 
Skirt Bindings, 


It is unapproachable in quality 
and durability. 

It abolishes all worry and care of 
how to keep the skirt edges well 
bound neat and clean ; and witha! it is 
guaranteed to last as long as the skirt. 

Feder’s is the Original as it is also 
the Best, and it retails at 7 CENTS 
per yard. The enormous and grow- 
ing sale of Feder’s has made possible 
great economies in the cost of manu- 
facture, and the low price of 7 cents 
thus made possible will further in- 
crease its popularity. 

THE GENUINE has the name 
FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
and is wound on spools, as illustrated 
above. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudu- 
lent imitations at any price, for it’s 
impossible to make anything better 
than Feder’s which is itself the best, 
and to save a cent or two in price and 
get trash is poor economy. Send 
back anything that has not got the 
word Feder’s on every yard, and 
insist on having Feder’s charged at 
7 cents. 

The genuine Feder’s Pompadour 
can be found at almost every dry 
goods store in the country. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, N. Y. 


Established 1847. 


Spun Glass Linings. 


The appearance justifies the 
name. 


They are to be had in all colors and retail for 
2$c. a yard, and are superior to Taffeta Silks— 
in strength, durability and appearance. All Dry 
Goods Houses, or write to J. W. GODDARD 
& SONS, 98 and 100 Bleeker Street, New York. 
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America’s Peaceful Advance in the Orient. 


While France and England are seizing China’s territory AMERICA ACQUIRES HER INDUSTRIES 


Japan and China Acknowledge Our Superiority in the Textile Arts 


THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN GENIUS IS GILBERT’S 


ORIENTAL SILK 


is made from a strong, tough, vegetable fibre which takes the dye and finish necessary to pro- 
duce this particular fabric. Oriental in richness and as beautiful as silk, it is far more durable 
and costs only one quarter as much. GILBERT M’F’G CO., 

O. P. Dorman, President. 
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